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THE STATE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE CAPA- 
BILITIES IN NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 2000 


U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on International Security, 
Proliferation, and Federal Services, 
of the Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:05 a.m. in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Building, Hon. Thad Cochran, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Cochran. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COCHRAN 

Senator Cochran. The Subcommittee will please come to order. 

Today we are having our first hearing on the state of foreign lan- 
guage capabilities in national security and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Earlier this year, the House-Senate International Education 
Study Group hosted a briefing on the crisis in Federal language ca- 
pabilities. As the subject of that briefing suggests, it is feared by 
some that the deficiencies among Federal agencies and the depart- 
ments which have national security responsibilities in our govern- 
ment are serious enough to be called a crisis. This hearing will ex- 
amine that subject. 

We already know from previous hearings in both houses of Con- 
gress that this has been a serious problem for some time. There is 
a concern that the situation is getting worse rather than better. 
Are the right languages being taught to enough people? Are con- 
tract linguists sufficient for high level analysis? The Defense Lan- 
guage Institute trains up to 5,000 military personnel in 52 lan- 
guages every year. The Foreign Service Institute teaches over 60 
languages to its recruits. Our investment in training is very expen- 
sive. It costs $70,000 in tuition for foreign service officers to become 
proficient in some languages. 

Our security depends upon our ability to communicate with other 
nations’ security agencies to interdict drug trafficking, monitor 
terrorist activities, and conduct joint military operations. Having 
individuals who understand the languages of other nations is im- 
portant to our success in diplomacy, defense, and intelligence-gath- 
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ering. We need to know how we can do a better job in meeting the 
need of our government personnel for foreign language proficiency. 

We appreciate very much the witnesses who are here today to 
help us understand these issues. Ellen Laipson is Vice Chairman 
of the National Intelligence Council; Ruth Whiteside, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the National Foreign Affairs Training Center; Christopher 
Mellon, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence; and 
David E. Alba, Assistant Director of the Investigative Services Di- 
vision. Your full written statements will be printed in the record 
in full, and we hope you will be able to summarize your statements 
for us at this hearing. 

I am going to ask at this point that a statement by our distin- 
guished fellow Subcommittee Member Senator Voinovich of Ohio be 
printed in the record in full. 

[The prepared opening statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

PREPARED OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR VOINOVICH 

Good morning. I would like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this im- 
portant hearing. Since July of last year I have held six hearings in my Sub- 
committee on Oversight of Government Management and Restructuring and the 
District of Columbia on various aspects of the human capital crisis confronting the 
Federal Government. The purpose of my Subcommittee’s hearings has been to learn 
how the lack of attention governmentwide to sound workforce policies has adversely 
affected the management of Federal agencies and programs. 

Your hearing today is interesting, Mr. Chairman, because it focuses on a specific 
problem — the state of our foreign language capability — and in doing so you are able 
to expose an acute need, which I think makes it easier for everyone to understand 
the consequences of what I call the human capital crisis facing the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps the current shortfalls in our language capability and their affect on mis- 
sion success are best demonstrated in the ongoing U.S. peacekeeping intervention 
in the Balkans, an operation in which I have keen interest. 

In testimony before the House Armed Services Committee, General Wesley Clark, 
former Supreme Commander of NATO, stated that NATO’s actions in the Balkans 
had generated significant language requirements. At the same time, he said, you 
really have to look hard to find a staff sergeant in the U.S. Army who speaks fluent 
Albanian. There just aren’t many of them, and the military is always going to be 
short of skilled linguists. 

Therefore, the Department of Defense has had to hire more than 900 linguists on 
contract for its operations in the Balkans. Several of the contractors, in turn, are 
experiencing difficulty in recruiting qualified personnel to meet their obligation to 
the Defense Department. And depending upon the sensitivity of the situation, the 
use of non-U.S. Government personnel raises concerns about security. 

Clearly, the shortage of organic language skills in the armed forces diminishes our 
peacekeeping ability. In the Balkans, our soldiers lack the cultural awareness and 
understanding that comes with a command of the spoken language. It almost cer- 
tainly hinders our ability to cooperate with and assist the people we are there to 
help. Furthermore, it invariably makes conflict avoidance and resolution more dif- 
ficult as well. 

For the foreseeable future, our lack of language capabilities is going to greatly in- 
crease the difficulty of peacekeeping operations and compromise the safety of our 
troops in the Balkans and elsewhere. 

There is another example I would mention, Mr. Chairman. Over half of the lin- 
guists and international experts in the FBI are nearing retirement, which could 
leave the FBI woefully short of the personnel needed to investigate international or- 
ganized crime. We are seeing this retirement trend in critical positions throughout 
the Federal Government, and we must do something about it, especially since the 
current administration has failed to take the initiative. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this year, Senator DeWine and I introduced legislation to 
provide workforce realignment authority to the Department of Defense. Its purpose 
is to assist the Department in meeting its need for qualified staff in professional 
fields, such as linguists and computer specialists. The modified language of our bill 
was amended to the defense authorization bill, which is still in conference. But it 
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is only a down payment on the more comprehensive reforms that are needed to ad- 
dress the skills shortfalls in the Federal workforce. My Subcommittee is working on 
a report that will explore ways to improve the management of Federal agencies and 
programs through a concerted effort to develop and retain a world-class civil service, 
and I look forward to sharing that report with my colleagues and the next adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you once again for holding this hearing, and look forward 
to working with you, Senator Akaka, and Chairman Thompson next year on human 
capital reform. 

Senator Cochran. Ms. Laipson, you may proceed first. Thank 
you. 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN LAIPSON , 1 VICE CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL 

Ms. Laipson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
for giving me the opportunity to address your Subcommittee re- 
garding the Intelligence Community’s foreign language require- 
ments. I approach the subject from three perspectives. As the Vice 
Chairman of the NIC, I have a role in producing all source analysis 
and am aware of the Intelligence Community’s capabilities to do so. 
As Vice Chairman of the National Intelligence Collection Board, I 
participate in discussions about collection needs and shortfalls, in- 
cluding our ability to process and exploit foreign language material. 
And lastly, I am the Director of Central Intelligence’s representa- 
tive on the National Security Education Program Board, which sets 
broad guidelines for this new foreign language scholarship pro- 
gram, about which your Subcommittee will be hearing more in a 
subsequent hearing. 

Let me say a few words just to define what the Intelligence Com- 
munity is. It is a wide array of agencies and institutions under the 
DCI’s leadership. It comprises principally of the CIA, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security Agency, the National 
Reconnaissance Office, and the Department of State’s Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research, as well as components of other depart- 
ments and organizations. I will try, in my remarks, to give general 
points that would be true of virtually all of these agencies and also 
identify for you issues that may pertain to some parts of the com- 
munity more than others. 

One cannot overstate the centrality of foreign language skills to 
the core mission of the Intelligence Community. Foreign languages 
come into play at virtually all points of the intelligence cycle — from 
collection to exploitation to analysis and production. 

The collection of intelligence depends heavily on language, 
whether the information is gathered from a human source through 
a relationship with a field officer, or gathered from a technical sys- 
tem. 

Information then has to be processed and exploited, which entails 
verifying the accuracy and explaining it in clear and unambiguous 
terms. 

All source analysts then integrate these intelligence reports 
along with media reports, including information from the Internet, 
which, as many people don’t know, is now increasingly in non- 
English languages, embassy reporting, and other information to 
produce finished intelligence products for decisionmakers. 


lr The prepared statement of Ms. Laipson appears in the Appendix on page 49. 
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Of course, the finished product is in English. But the inputs may 
come from several different foreign languages and need to be 
assessed by a range of people with the ability to translate and in- 
terpret the material in its original language and in its particular 
context. 

Mr. Chairman, the Intelligence Community has a large number 
of talented people with the appropriate language skills. But their 
quantity, level of expertise, and availability do not always match 
the ever-changing requirements of the intelligence mission. You 
have asked, Mr. Chairman, how our language needs have changed 
over the past 25 years. During the Cold War, when the Soviet 
Union was the only credible threat to vital U.S. interests, one could 
structure a workforce to have a critical mass of personnel with 
needed skills, including Russian language, and then smaller ranks 
of cadres with expertise on other regions and critical hot spots. 

Today, as we face much more diverse and complex threats, one 
would ideally want a workforce with skills that balance more even- 
ly the requirements of events in Russia, China, the Arab world, 
Iran, Korea, Central Asia, and key countries of potential instability 
in Africa, Latin America, and East Asia. As nationalist tendencies 
continue to increase, we are seeing more independent nations come 
into existence, which places an ever greater burden on the Intel- 
ligence Community to keep pace with expanding language require- 
ments. 

There is no doubt that most managers in the intelligence busi- 
ness wish that foreign language capabilities of the workforce, 
whether in technical jobs, overseas positions, or analytic jobs, were 
more robust. At present, CIA, DIA, INR, and various other agen- 
cies have identified their key shortfalls in Central Eurasian, East 
Asian, and Middle Eastern languages. Of course, the Community’s 
need for foreign language skills is not limited to non-European lan- 
guages, even though that is where the emphasis is in new hiring. 
Strong language skills, for example, in Spanish and French, which 
are more readily available, can be critical for analyzing selected in- 
telligence issues, such as counternarcotics in Latin America or tur- 
moil in Africa. 

Let me give some sense of what the shortfalls in foreign language 
capabilities can mean for our ability to serve our customers — senior 
national security decisionmakers: 

The Intelligence Community often lacks the foreign language 
skills necessary to surge during a crisis. For example, Serbo-Cro- 
atian skills in the period of the buildup to the NATO bombing of 
Serbia. 

At times, we obtain large volumes of documents that may be crit- 
ical to make the case about gross human rights abuses by someone 
like Saddam Hussein. But lack of right scale of translating capacity 
makes it hard to provide thorough analysis in a timely way for pol- 
icy decisions. 

And a lack of language skills can limit our analysts’ insight into 
a foreign culture, restricting their ability to understand and antici- 
pate a deterioration in a particular situation. This often diminishes 
our ability to warn policymakers about a potential trouble spot. 

Thousands of technical papers that provide details on foreign re- 
search and development in scientific or technical areas currently go 
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untranslated because we lack the funds and personnel to interpret 
the material. Should this situation continue, we could face the pos- 
sibility of a technological surprise. 

So let me address some solutions. The Intelligence Community 
clearly would like to remedy key shortfalls, have a higher percent- 
age of its officers with knowledge of at least one language in the 
areas they work on, and have those with languages able to main- 
tain their skills at a high level of functionality. 

Let me turn to some specifics. Clearly, in recruitment, the Com- 
munity is posting in its vacancy notices and advertisements to pro- 
spective job applicants an emphasis on foreign language. Hiring 
new officers with the appropriate language capability is clearly one 
important solution to the shortfall, but these newcomers to the in- 
telligence business will require other training and seasoning before 
the range of their skills is put to full use. 

For the workforce that is already in place, a number of important 
initiatives are underway to mitigate language shortfalls and plan 
for long-term needs across the Intelligence Community. 

The Assistant Director of Central Intelligence for Analysis and 
Production, John Gannon, has recently completed a strategic in- 
vestment plan for Intelligence Community analysis. It identifies 
strategies and a series of initiatives to improve analysis and pro- 
duction capabilities, including a focus on training and career devel- 
opment. Foreign language training will be a necessary component 
of these kinds of activities. 

The Community also has a Foreign Language Executive Com- 
mittee composed of senior intelligence professionals who bring a 
broader vista to our language work and try to make sure that for- 
eign language is considered in discussions of policy, requirements, 
planning, and budgeting. 

The Foreign Broadcast Information Service, which translates 
nontechnical foreign media, has made excellent use of foreign na- 
tionals and contract employees who can be tapped when a crisis 
erupts but may not become permanent employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Because FBIS works in the unclassified arena, it has en- 
joyed a greater degree of flexibility than the National Security 
Agency or other agencies who also have a great need for linguists 
and translators but where security requirements are very strin- 
gent. 

Many agencies, including DIA, CIA, and INR, offer on the job 
language training, and growing numbers of analysts are being sent 
to full-time language training in the course of their career. CIA, 
DIA, and NSA also provide incentive pay for both the maintenance 
and the usage of language on the job. 

There are a lot of projects to develop and use technology, includ- 
ing machine translation tools, for foreign language because of the 
problem of the volume of the amount of data that has to be proc- 
essed. But our current judgment is that humans must remain a 
very key part of this endeavor. The trend towards the development 
of machine translation tools is intended to assist rather than re- 
place the human language specialist or instructor. Still, though 
this capability is not intended to replace human staff, it is increas- 
ingly useful in niche areas, such as technical publications. 
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In conclusion, it is clear that strong and adequate foreign lan- 
guage skills are essential to the successful performance of our for- 
eign intelligence mission. It is also clear that, despite some innova- 
tive efforts to address the shortfalls, we still have a lot of work to 
do in this area. 

I would like to thank the Members of the Subcommittee and staff 
for this opportunity to address you. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much, Ms. Laipson. 

Ruth Whiteside, we will go to you next. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH WHITESIDE , 1 DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL FOREIGN AFFAIRS TRAINING CENTER, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 

Ms. Whiteside. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of the State 
Department to talk about the importance of the State Department’s 
language program. 

American diplomats, indeed, are our first line of diplomatic read- 
iness. Good language skills are clearly essential to their ability to 
do their jobs. And we believe they are as essential as the planes, 
tanks, and ships that provide the force readiness for our military. 

Recently, in testimony before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Secretary Albright noted, “our Foreign Service, Civil Serv- 
ice, and Foreign Service National personnel contribute every day to 
American readiness — through the dangers they help contain, the 
crimes they help prevent, the deals they help close, the rights they 
help protect, and the travelers, American citizens, they just plain 
help.” Strong language skills in our foreign service corps are vital 
to achieving these goals. 

The Foreign Service Institute represents what we believe is the 
finest language teaching capability in our country. We have the 
capacity to provide the necessary language training for the U.S. 
Government international affairs professionals and many of their 
family members. 

FSI’s training focuses specifically on the work-related require- 
ments of international affairs professionals, and the survival needs, 
the ability to get along in a particular country, of those who are 
unable to receive full-time language training. 

At present, as you noted, we teach 62 languages, ranging from 
Albanian to Uzbek. Our largest enrollments continue to occur in 
French, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and Arabic. And interestingly 
enough, in spite of the shifts that we will talk about in a moment, 
these languages have generally been our five since the Foreign 
Service Institute was founded in 1947. 

For us, language training is very much a growth industry. In fis- 
cal year 1999, we delivered more than 800,000 hours of language 
training in Washington, and that was an increase of about 22 
percent over the previous 2 years. We also enrolled about 1,500 in- 
dividuals from the State Department and a little less than 500 in- 
dividuals from other foreign affairs agencies who come to FSI for 
training. 


x The prepared statement of Ms. Whiteside appears in the Appendix on page 56. 
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In terms of our specialist corps, those who are secretaries, com- 
municators, and security officers, we are also working hard to in- 
crease language training. And our fiscal year 1999 total was about 
45 percent higher than it was 2 years before in those categories. 

And another growth industry, we are working very hard, as we 
have space available, to provide language training for family mem- 
bers of our foreign service personnel. That training has increased 
by more than 100 percent in the last 2 years. 

We routinely provide individualized language training for ambas- 
sadors going to post. For example, our Ambassador to Tajikistan 
recently wrote of his ability to address the parliament on national 
day in Tajiki, while his Russian and Iranian counterparts were 
speaking in their own languages. And other examples abound. Al- 
most every few weeks we hear from another ambassador or a dep- 
uty chief of mission who tells us about how his language ability 
played favorably in the local press or in the foreign ministry con- 
versation. 

We are also focused very much on language training for our new- 
est employees, junior foreign service officers. Here again we have 
in recent years been able, because of modest increases in our own 
intake, to increase the language training we are able to give to new 
junior officers. 

We are also looking at a variety of programs, and have imple- 
mented a number of programs, to provide incentives to our foreign 
service personnel to continue the languages they have, to use the 
languages they have, and to acquire new languages. We recently 
initiated, for an example, a new language incentive program which 
provides pay incentives for using and maintaining languages rather 
than the prior system which focused primarily on simply mastering 
a language without regard to whether or not it was used. 

We are providing more intensive language and area training for 
our mid-level specialists, and enhancing the training in languages 
for all new personnel. 

One of your questions was how our needs have changed over the 
past 20 years. I have indicated that in many ways our core lan- 
guage requirements have not changed that much. But we have con- 
tinued, as we have expanded the number of languages we offer, to 
reach a number of areas that were inconceivable to us just a few 
years ago. 

Generally changes in language requirements reflect changes in 
our foreign policy. In the early 1990’s, when we opened numerous 
posts in the former Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe, we cre- 
ated new language requirements in many of these countries. We 
are now teaching Armenian and Kazakh, Kurdish, and Ukrainian, 
and a number of other languages that are new in the last decade 
or so. 

We are very proud of the language capabilities of our foreign 
service corps and we are proud of the job we do. But the reality 
is that we are often unable to provide these individuals with the 
full course of training they need and the studies they need due to 
the urgent staffing requirements at our posts overseas. 

A recent report of the Overseas Presence Advisory Panel on the 
State Department’s diplomatic readiness noted that the State De- 
partment needed to increase the size of the foreign service by 10 
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to 15 percent in order to provide the kind of training float that 
could assure that at any given time our officers are able both to 
acquire the needed language skills and cover the critical job re- 
quirements overseas. When we are not able to leave officers in the 
full language training, it is because there is a critical vacancy over- 
seas that simply must be filled. 

If we are not able to address these resource needs, we risk, as 
the panel’s report noted, we risk relying on an ineffective and 
hollowed out force to defend America’s interests. And the con- 
sequences of that, as we all recognize, would be quite serious. 

I welcome your questions, sir. And, again, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity and the focus you have brought on this very important sub- 
ject. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Ms. Whiteside. 

Christopher Mellon is Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Intelligence at the Department of Defense. Mr. Mellon, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER K. MELLON , 1 DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTELLIGENCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Mellon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank 
you and your staff both for providing an opportunity to discuss a 
critical national security issue that rarely receives the attention it 
deserves. 

The Defense Department’s language needs for national security 
are driven by our national and Defense Department security strate- 
gies. Engagement and enlargement requires the United States to 
deftly engage our foreign partners and adversaries to shape the 
international security environment in ways favorable to our inter- 
ests. Clearly, foreign language expertise is critical to our success, 
critical to the success of our national security strategy. 

Our needs have shifted from a singular Cold War focus on the 
former Soviet Union to hot spots across the globe. The impact on 
our language requirements has been profound. For example, in the 
case of the former Soviet Union, which mandated the use of Rus- 
sian across 11 time zones, we are now in a position of having to 
engage with 14 different Republics, most of which insist on using 
their native languages. 

Foreign language capabilities are essential in war-fighting today, 
particularly with our growing emphasis on coalition warfare. For- 
eign language skills and area expertise are integral to or directly 
support every foreign intelligence discipline and are essential fac- 
tors in national security readiness, information superiority, and co- 
alition peacekeeping or war-fighting missions. Information superi- 
ority is the paradigm promulgated by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense which un- 
derpins our military strategy for the future and assumes that we 
will have superior information regarding our adversaries, dominant 
battlespace awareness, etc. And foreign language skills and effec- 
tive Intelligence Community is essential to achieving that strategy 
in the future. At any one time, our total needs are estimated to be 


lr The prepared statement of Mr. Mellon appears in the Appendix on page 61. 
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30,000 civil employees and contract translators and interpreters 
dealing with over 80 different languages. 

Are these needs being met? Clearly, they are not. Combatant 
commands and defense agencies have been reporting significant 
shortfalls in language capabilities. These unmet needs and require- 
ments are reflected in commander-in-chief integrated priority lists 
and joint military readiness requirements documents. 

We are partially meeting our needs by operating what is argu- 
ably the world’s largest language school, the Defense Language In- 
stitute Foreign Language Center. We provide basic language edu- 
cation to about 3,000 enlisted and officer personnel every year. We 
provide about 13 percent of all post-secondary instruction in foreign 
language and are still experiencing shortfalls in the less commonly 
taught and hard to learn languages. 

We operate this school because we have learned that the high 
school and college language programs do not currently meet our 
needs in terms of numbers, proficiency level, and specific language 
requirements. 

In response to the shortfalls, we have promulgated a strategy for 
Defense Foreign Language Program which has eight different 
elements that we hope will lead to an optimal level of foreign lan- 
guage capability within our workforce, drawn from the military ac- 
tive and reserve components as well as our civilian employee work- 
force and contract services. We hope to enable that workforce with 
appropriate technology to provide qualified professional service and 
support across DOD component organization lines and the mission 
spectrum. The Joint Requirements Oversight Council has earlier 
this month given their support to the strategy and the Defense 
Planning Guidance for 2002-2007 directing our efforts to further 
develop and provide the policy and program guidance required for 
implementation. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my opening statement. I have 
tried to condense my remarks. I hope the prepared statement is 
fully responsive to the questions that you asked. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much, Mr. Mellon. 

David Alba is Assistant Director of the Investigative Services Di- 
vision of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Alba. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID E. ALBA , 1 ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

INVESTIGATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, FEDERAL BUREAU OF 

INVESTIGATION 

Mr. Alba. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you about the FBI’s foreign language program. 
Among other things, I am responsible for the FBI’s foreign lan- 
guage program itself. I am also fluent in Spanish and can speak 
first-hand of the value of foreign language expertise in law enforce- 
ment as well as in national security investigations. 

The 1990 Census figures show that almost 14 percent, or ap- 
proximately 30 million people, in the United States speak a foreign 


1 The prepared statement of Mr. Alba appears in the Appendix on page 66. 
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language at home. Many of these people will be victims or subjects 
or witnesses in our investigations. 

When you look at the FBI’s major initiatives, such as foreign 
counterintelligence, international terrorism, international drug in- 
vestigations, and multinational white collar crime, foreign language 
ability becomes even more critical. The FBI looks primarily at 
three different sources for its foreign language support. That is the 
special agents themselves, language specialists who are full-time 
employees, and contract linguists. Fifteen years ago, the language 
needs of the FBI were predictable, but today things have changed 
dramatically. Spanish continues to be one of our seven critical lan- 
guage needs. The other six are Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Farsi, and Vietnamese. The FBI never has enough agents or lin- 
guists who speak these critical languages. 

A few times a year, the FBI receives a request for a language we 
have never heard of. These include Twi, Avar, and Gypsy. Some- 
times it is just a challenge identifying the language, but it is more 
difficult to find somebody who can translate a tape or a document 
from that language into English, often under pressure of short 
deadlines. 

Court authorized electronic surveillance is highly effective and 
often involves a foreign language. Criminals usually use coded lan- 
guage to cover their activity and this complicates the issue even 
further. In 1993, you may remember the plot to bomb several New 
York landmarks by radical followers of an Egyptian sheik. The code 
word used for the bombs was the Arabic word “Hadduta,” which lit- 
erally means a child’s bedtime story when translated from Arabic. 
It sounded innocent enough, but it became obvious that something 
was wrong when the suspects talked about “preparing four 
Hadduta,” “renting a warehouse for the Hadduta,” and “buying oil 
and fertilizer for the Haddutas.” 

We know that not all people who speak a foreign language are 
able to translate, or even fewer are able to interpret. These are 
very difficult and separate skills. Last year, the FBI language spe- 
cialists and contract linguists translated over a million pages of 
documents and countless hours of audio material. With the growing 
demand for certain languages, the work continues to back up. 
When we are talking about unaddressed work coming from critical 
national security-related investigations, the implications are very 
sobering. 

One problem we have is being able to keep some of our contract 
linguists busy enough so they won’t be looking for other jobs. In 
some languages the volume of work never ends, but in others the 
amount of work may be intensive only for a few months. And when 
we need the language again, often after a period of months or even 
years, our contract linguists have found other jobs, and now we 
must start recruiting, testing, and processing all over again, which 
is very time consuming. 

The FBI is now working with other Department of Justice com- 
ponents to develop common language proficiency and security 
standards for linguists who will have access to law enforcement 
sensitive information. That problem does not necessarily exist in 
the Intelligence Community but it does exist in law enforcement. 
The project is to create a database accessible to law enforcement 
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components that contain all known linguistic resources by spe- 
cialty — for example, an interpreter, translator, or monitor, and also 
give language skill levels and, an important thing for us, security 
clearances. 

We are always looking for new and innovative ways to find lin- 
guists and process foreign languages. We have a very active foreign 
language training program. Another source of support, something 
that has been mentioned already today, is machine translation. I 
have been told that in some languages it may be as accurate as 80 
percent, but still you need a linguist to prepare it. So in essence, 
what it does, especially on documents, is kind of like a document 
triage. It does help. 

The language requirements have multiplied several times over. 
For example, agents we have working on the border now who do 
not speak Spanish cannot take complaints in Spanish, interview 
victims or witnesses, nor can they develop informants in Spanish. 
Because of the influx of Spanish-speaking and other immigrants 
into the United States, this situation is happening not only on the 
border but in the rest of the country. 

I appreciate the opportunity to brief the Subcommittee on things 
that are critical to FBI operations. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate so much the overview that we have received from 
this panel of witnesses. It is, I think, an excellent way to start our 
hearings to equip us with a knowledge-base to make some deter- 
minations about what policy changes or programmatic changes 
need to be made in the Federal Government to help meet the needs 
that we have for those who can speak foreign languages and at the 
level of proficiency that we need throughout our government. 

One thing that occurred to me while Ms. Laipson was testifying 
was whether or not we have enough resources in terms of appro- 
priated funds being provided to the Central Intelligence Agency for 
its language training needs. I also serve on the Appropriations 
Committee so it immediately occurred to me. You talked about the 
machine translation tools that are used now. These cost money I 
know. People who are contract linguists or instructors who actually 
work directly for the Federal Government have to be paid. What 
is the cost impact on your budget, and are those costs being met 
at the current levels of funding? 

Ms. Laipson. All of the initiatives that I mentioned are currently 
funded. And in many cases, I think some of these projects are actu- 
ally quite modest in their cost as compared to much larger systems 
and programs. 

But in terms of any upcoming needs, I expect that you will see 
that in the build for the budget for 2002 and it will be discussed 
at the kind of program detail level with our oversight committee. 
At the present, the initiatives that I did mention are not lacking 
for the startup funds that are needed. 

Senator Cochran. Does your agency, because it is involved in in- 
telligence-gathering and classified documents and activities that 
are secret and not available for general public knowledge, do you 
have special problems in dealing with language skills and getting 
access to those who can translate unusual languages and the like? 
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Ms. Laipson. I cannot speak for all of the agencies, but my im- 
pression is that some of our requirements are similar to those at 
the State Department and the Defense Department, where for 
many positions a security clearance is required and, clearly, that 
takes time. So sometimes a need emerges and we may identify peo- 
ple with those language skills that have not worked in government. 
The time it takes to get them into the system is certainly affected 
by the security requirements, but that is not unique to the Intel- 
ligence Community. 

Senator Cochran. Is there a government-wide agency or re- 
source available to the FBI, the CIA, State Department, or DOD 
for emergency access if you need something addressed on an emer- 
gency basis, a translation of an unusual language that Mr. Alba 
brought up, for example? Can anybody access that resource, or does 
each department have its own place to go for that kind of thing? 

Ms. Laipson. Well, our Intelligence Community, which does in- 
clude the FBI, is now working on making sure that there is a data- 
base that cross-references language capabilities in the different 
agencies. So if an acute need were to arise for one agency, they 
might be able to either borrow or share the available translating 
capabilities of another agency. I cannot say that it is up and run- 
ning in all of its potential capacity, but people are thinking exactly 
along those lines of trying to pool the available resources and mak- 
ing sure other agencies are informed of where the pockets of lan- 
guage capability are across the system. 

Senator Cochran. When we were hearing about the fact that we 
have got a crisis and the problem is getting worse and not better 
in terms of the capability of staffing positions with people who are 
qualified in foreign languages, is that oversold, or is that really an 
accurate description of the situation, in your opinion? Is it over- 
stated, Ms. Laipson? 

Ms. Laipson. Overstated? 

Senator Cochran. In terms of the CIA’s experience, whether we 
have a crisis or not, whether the problem is getting worse or better. 
I am hearing from Ms. Whiteside that it sounds like we are doing 
a very good job of helping deal with the need for language training 
in the Federal Government. What is your impression? 

Ms. Laipson. I think it is hard to generalize. Clearly, if you took 
the Somalia incident or Serbia, you could come up with discreet pe- 
riods where for a period of months it could accurately be described 
as a crisis and the lack of ability to get on board enough of the lin- 
guists and translators that were needed for a discreet operation or 
a discreet period of time. I think if we look at it across the board, 
at least in terms of the intelligence mission, I would describe it as 
something less than a crisis. It is a chronic need, it is a chronic de- 
sire to be playing at a more robust level, but I think that I would 
reserve the word crisis for more narrow specific episodes that were 
time-limited. 

Senator Cochran. I know that you have a previous commitment 
and you need to keep that commitment, and I am sensitive to that. 
So if you need to go now, you are free to go. We appreciate your 
being here at the hearing. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Laipson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Cochran. Ms. Whiteside, you mentioned that training of 
foreign language skills in the State Department is actually increas- 
ing, not declining. You are training more people, you are it seems 
to me responding to the need for greater proficiency in foreign lan- 
guages in the State Department. Is that an accurate summation or 
reaction to your testimony generally? 

Ms. Whiteside. I think, if I may, sir, I would make the distinc- 
tion between — in the first place, yes. In the last couple of years we 
have been able to begin to reverse a pretty long decline in our abil- 
ity to expand language training. We believe we have a lot of capac- 
ity for language training at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Our frustration in the State Department, the resource issue is in 
many cases the people to train. We are still sending officers over- 
seas with less training than we would like them to have. We are 
giving them in many cases more training than they have had be- 
fore, but we are not meeting what we would believe is our national 
security need for the training they really need. And that gap is the 
critical decisions that have to be made between leaving a critical 
job open overseas or sending an officer who may not have had the 
opportunity to get the full capacity of language training they need 
to operate at the top level. 

Senator Cochran. One other impression I had of your testimony 
was that we could actually help this problem by providing more 
funds for staff needs generally at the State Department rather 
than trying to target funds to a foreign language training system. 
Is that right? You were talking about the fact that you had to rush 
people over into different posts all over the country and you had 
to take them out of language training to get them there. 

Ms. Whiteside. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cochran. That that was a bigger problem than 

Ms. Whiteside. I would never want to say, sir, that the Foreign 
Service Institute does not need and could not use more money. But 
I absolutely agree that the primary need at the State Department, 
we are a people agency and diplomacy means putting our people 
on the ground, and our critical need is to have a larger reserve of 
people so that we can meet those needs and meet the training re- 
quirements that those people have. So I would put increasing the 
staffing needs of the State Department, for me, that would be at 
the top of the list. 

Senator Cochran. It occurs to me, just from my own personal ex- 
perience, that at some of our embassies and offices around the 
world we have spent a lot of money recently on security and protec- 
tion and trying to respond to the terrorist threats and the reality 
of terrorist incidents that we have confronted. Is this draining 
funds, do you think, that could be used for staffing and language 
training and other activities? Is this one of the problems that we 
have right now, the expense that we are having to bear to deal 
with the threats of terrorist activities? 

Ms. Whiteside. Sir, I believe dealing with those threats to the 
security of our own employees and American citizens overseas is a 
top priority of the State Department and one that Secretary 
Albright has given a great deal of attention to. So for me, the issue 
is not could we move money from the security of our embassies to 
the training of our people, the issue is we need all of those things. 
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We need well-trained people, and we need to assure them that 
when they go overseas they will be as safe as they can possibly be. 

I would just, if I might, make one other comment on the security 
side. I would emphasize the importance of languages to our secu- 
rity profile. As our officers, our security officers, our administrative 
officers have the ability to deal with local police in the local lan- 
guage, to deal with local intelligence counterparts and counter- 
terrorism counterparts in their languages, they are that much more 
capable of assuring that we are addressing the security issues than 
they are when their language skills are not at that top level. 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Mellon, you talked about the need to start 
early in terms of language training, that we need to do a better job 
in our schools, that you are not getting the kind of trained person 
coming out of high school and college with the language capacity 
that the Nation really needs at the Department of Defense. I think 
you are absolutely right about that. But it seems to me that schools 
are doing a better job than they used to. It was unusual when I 
was going to school for a school in my State to have foreign lan- 
guage courses. Now, more and more schools do have those courses 
and students are learning foreign languages at earlier ages. My 
daughter, for example, started out, I think, in kindergarten, cer- 
tainly the first grade learning French. There was a French compo- 
nent in all of her classes all the way through to the 12th grade. 
She ended up with a major in French and she sounds fluent to me. 
I think she is. I can’t understand her. [Laughter.] 

But aren’t we doing better on that though than we used to? 

Mr. Mellon. Yes, sir, I think we probably are. My deputy, one 
of his children goes to a magnet school in Fairfax and he is in an 
emersion program where all of his courses are in German. And as 
near as I can tell, he is fluent in German. I am not in a position 
to assess that; we have not administered the DFLP proficiency test 
to him yet. But that is very encouraging and very positive. 

I think one of the key points in considering our requirements are 
and what is at issue here is that in this changing world environ- 
ment the levels of language expertise that were adequate many 
times in years past do not cut it today. When we are talking about 
counterproliferation and counterterrorism and counternarcotics, it 
requires a degree of real fluency in many cases to engage with 
these people or understand documents, interpret them, translate 
other information. So when it was a more static situation and you 
had more rigorous sorts of conventional military units, I am talking 
from a DOD standpoint now, reporting in standardized sorts of 
ways about what they were doing, you could teach people key 
words and get a better grip and deal with a more narrow, limited 
set of issues. This is a much more challenging environment. 

So I think some of those trends are extremely positive and we 
are hopeful that in the future there will be more Americans with 
these kind of higher degrees of expertise to support our national 
strategy. 

Senator Cochran. Along with advances in better education, I 
think we have also realized that we have better technology and 
new computer technology and related technology. Ms. Laipson 
talked about machine translation tools. Do you use these as well, 
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and do you have the funds that are necessary in order to acquire 
these tools to help you do a better job? 

Mr. Mellon. Yes, sir, we invest fairly considerable resources 
through the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency and other 
agencies in various kinds of machine translation capabilities. They 
are a partial answer to our needs and to our requirements. We are 
reviewing right now some internal proposals for increased funding 
for language which we want to put forward and advocate in our in- 
ternal process. 

Some of the examples, probably the clearest examples of Defense 
Department language skills being brought to bear, maybe some of 
the most salient ones, are ones that also show the limits of ma- 
chine translation. For example, during the conflict in Panama, 
there were a number of instances where violence was averted be- 
cause we had individuals with foreign language skills who could 
talk to a commander who was in a garrison or an individual that 
was under fire as we were approaching the kind of final moments 
where it was either you guys surrender or we are going to have to 
open fire sort of situation, and they were able to reconcile the situ- 
ation without violence. Similar sorts of things happened in the Per- 
sian Gulf. In fact, the broad spectrum of that coalition with nations 
from all over the world placed extraordinary demands on the cen- 
tral command for language requirements. 

Again, the automated tools can help us in those situations, but 
there is no substitute for having people who can talk face to face 
and engage. 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Alba, when you were talking about some 
of the real life experiences that law enforcement personnel have at 
the FBI, I could not help but remember sitting in on a class at the 
University of Madrid one time, I just happened to be there, and it 
was a class where they taught colloquial Spanish, as a matter of 
fact. And I remember a phrase that the instructor was trying to ex- 
plain, “Sabelo todo,” which means somebody who is a know-it-all. 
I loved that. I have remembered it ever since 1963, or whenever 
that was. [Laughter.] 

And I think it sometimes, but I try not to ever say it to anybody. 
But these are examples. 

I wonder if in the language training courses that are available 
for FBI agents there is an emphasis on real-life situations that you 
run into and phrases that are used. You mentioned the World 
Trade Center. That was fascinating. Is there a special discipline 
that equips agents with their understanding of colloquial phrases 
that they are likely to run into in their line of work that you might 
not run into if you were in another environment? 

Mr. Alba. That usually comes from experience. When you are 
trying to learn a language, it is tough enough just to learn how to 
say good morning, good bye and remember how that goes. But 
when it comes to picking up the subtleties of the language and 
codes like that, we have made efforts at times to put together a 
glossary of those terms. But they change quite a bit because people 
put their own terms to it. It is very difficult to be able to teach that 
to somebody else. They usually have to have it from experience. 

It becomes very important to have that in cases where life is at 
stake. If there is an extortion or a hostage-taking situation, we al- 
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most need to be able to get the correct translation as accurately as 
you can with some of these subtleties. 

Senator Cochran. I asked earlier about the centralized avail- 
ability of a resource for emergency translation. Is there a reliance 
by the FBI on such a database that we heard mentioned, or do you 
find that it is more appropriate that you have your own in-house 
capability for this kind of thing, the unusual languages that crop 
up occasionally? You mentioned three and I had never heard of any 
of the three. So I am impressed that we even know what those are. 

Mr. Alba. Originally, I guess we didn’t know what they were, 
but we found some help and got that. We rely on some of the more 
common languages from Defense Department when we do not have 
enough personnel. Our effort is going to be to develop that. But on 
these other languages, now that we know they exist, we can make 
arrangements to have them available or make arrangements to de- 
velop resources. But for those that we do not know yet, we can only 
try to predict. But that can also be very difficult as to how do you 
go about developing and preparing for that? Nevertheless, I think 
it is somewhat necessary. 

Senator Cochran. Are there any particular obstacles to hiring 
linguists? Are we hard-pressed to compete with the private sector, 
is this a problem? Is the pay better in other areas of our society 
than teaching languages to government employees? Is that some- 
thing you can answer? This is really for everybody because it does 
cover all government agencies. What is your experience? 

Mr. Alba. The same problem we have in the government is the 
same problem the private sector is experiencing. As globalization 
and mobility and communications are improving, they are having 
the same difficulty. And, of course, quite often they can pay more 
money than we can, so that definitely becomes a problem. Some- 
times people may come into the government and get training and 
then they go out and we lose them to the private sector. 

Senator Cochran. Yes. 

Mr. Mellon, what is your experience? 

Mr. Mellon. Yes, sir, it is a problem. It is more acute for some 
languages than it is for others. Individuals who have rare foreign 
language skills, say in Chinese or Japanese where there is an ex- 
panding economy and expanding trade, lots of corporate investment 
and so forth, are more likely to get offers to, hey, come work for 
my corporation than somebody who works in a region that is not 
experiencing that kind of growth and so forth. So we certainly do 
encounter that. It bothers me to generalize. I would say a lot of it 
depends on the individual language. 

Senator Cochran. Ms. Whiteside. 

Ms. Whiteside. I would agree. There are two kinds of issues. 
One is finding teachers. It is not the question of losing teachers to 
the private sector, it is finding them at all. Our experience some- 
times is in 62 languages it is very difficult simply to find a teacher. 
And then the pay is another issue. It is also a problem though in 
this kind of economy finding specific languages, some of the ones 
mentioned, Chinese, for an example, where there is a great demand 
for strong Chinese linguists and the government salary scales are 
not always competitive. 

Senator Cochran. Ms. Laipson. 
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Ms. Laipson. I think when we are looking at people who are pure 
translators, looking for that very technical skill, we are clearly 
competing with the private sector that may need the same skills. 
But it strikes me that we are looking for a mix of skills in which 
the sense of mission makes government service different than non- 
government work. So sometimes we are appealing to people who do 
have a sense of excitement about working, using a foreign language 
and applying it in a national security setting where they feel that 
they are contributing to national decisionmaking. I think that what 
we are looking for is people that see language as part of a cluster 
of skills, and that therefore working in the government allows 
them to use all of their skills, not just the language skill. 

Senator Cochran. As we conclude the hearing, I am curious to 
know what each of you would think we should consider as a pro- 
gram change or a resource emphasis to help meet the growing need 
that we have in all of our defense-related and security agencies for 
language skills, language training. Does anything occur to you spe- 
cifically that you could recommend if you were up here proposing 
a new piece of legislation or a new program or funding with greater 
emphasis? What would you do? 

Ms. Laipson. 

Ms. Laipson. It seems to me that this hearing, in and of itself, 
has been enormously useful. I think it helps remind people and 
raise people’s consciousness of the importance of this issue. Obvi- 
ously, I think individual agencies have initiatives underway or 
have wanted to do initiatives that might require some more sup- 
port and funding. Clearly, retaining the workforce that we have 
and recognizing the skills that they have is part of the issue. One 
of the issue that you are planning to address in subsequent hear- 
ings, making sure that language training is available for young 
people so that when they enter their professional service they are 
bringing the skills that the government needs, is a long-term strat- 
egy that is very much warranted. Obviously for the people who are 
already in-house, some of these incentive pay schemes, etc., I think 
are important to help us retain the workforce that we have. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Whiteside. 

Ms. Whiteside. I think bringing to a broader consciousness in 
our country the critical nature of language issues in the world we 
live. I like what Mr. Mellon said in terms of even though we are 
all doing more, and we are very proud of what we are doing, the 
world is so much more complex that the target is always moving. 
I think the emphasis on learning languages at younger ages is al- 
ways good. Our own experts say that the best predictor of success 
in learning a language is to have learned a language. And so when 
people come to us and we need to teach them a very difficult lan- 
guage that they are not likely to have learned in high school or col- 
lege, if they have learned Spanish, French, other world languages 
earlier on, they have a sense of what learning language is all about 
and they are much better students. So I think the emphasis on lan- 
guage training across the board is critical for all the government. 
For the State Department, I think our interest continues to be to 
have the people to train and still meet our requirements. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you. 
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Mr. Mellon. 

Mr. Mellon. Yes, sir. I hope and expect that you will receive a 
budget request from the Defense Department that will ask for your 
support for increased funding for language programs within the 
State Department. More broadly, I would strongly agree that we 
would welcome programs that will help to produce more American 
citizens with high degrees of language proficiency. That is far be- 
yond my ken in terms of education policy, but obviously we would 
benefit enormously. I think that some of the latest research sug- 
gests that in fact there are organic reasons why it is very difficult 
later in life to adopt and achieve a high degree of proficiency in a 
foreign language. I happen to have had a need to review some of 
this information recently and it appears that there is a certain 
plasticity in the way that we are wired and in our neurons and so 
forth at an early age that starts to drop off at about age seven or 
eight. [Laughter.] 

Early exposure actually helps the way your neuro architecture 
sets up. In any event, early in life that kind of exposure to edu- 
cation and training helps to produce the kind of people that we 
think we are going to need, which is more and more fluency to deal 
with these complex issues like counterproliferation and counter- 
narcotics and terrorism and so forth. So we agree that raising the 
awareness is a very helpful thing to do. And we are going to work 
within our budget and activities to try to place increased emphasis 
on this. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Alba. 

Mr. Alba. I guess I can repeat what he said. If you see a budget 
request from us to increase funding, I hope you keep in mind what 
we discussed today. 

Senator Cochran. I will. 

Mr. Alba. And I know you have other needs, too. 

Senator Cochran. Yes. We will. 

Mr. Alba. But it is interesting, as we have foreign officials com- 
ing in from different countries, how many of them speak English. 
It is somewhat embarrassing at times. But fortunately we do have 
a few agents who can speak their native languages. I have made 
it a point to tell our people that I am trying to learn another lan- 
guage at least, and that I will pick it up from there, to encourage 
them to do the same. I think it will make a better world to live 
in. It gives us insight into different cultures that we now have here 
in the United States, and I think it is very important. I appreciate 
the emphasis you have focused on it. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much. I think this has been 
an excellent hearing, a wonderful way to start our effort to exam- 
ine and understand more fully what the problem is and what the 
challenges are, and then to take a look at what some of the options 
are that we should explore and emphasize in terms of Federal poli- 
cies and programs and funding levels to help improve the situation. 
I appreciate so much your all being here. 

We have some materials that we are going to put in the record, 
including experiences that have indicated how serious a challenge 
it is to understand foreign languages and the national security con- 
text, our experiences in Bosnia, in Kosovo, other countries where 
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we have had experiences that illustrate this importance to our na- 
tional security effort. So we will put those materials in the record 
to lay a groundwork for our additional inquiry that we will make 
later on. 1 

We will schedule another hearing. I do not think we actually 
have it scheduled. Oh, we do. September 19. And do we have a title 
for it, to kind of jazz it up? 

Part II? That’s the title? OK. [Laughter.] 

Until then, the Subcommittee will stand in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:01 p.m., the Subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene on Tuesday, September 19, 2000.] 


lr The referenced materials appears in the Appendix on page 110-127. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 2000 


U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on International Security, 
Proliferation, and Federal Services, 
of the Committee on Government Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m. in room 
342, Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. Thad Cochran, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Cochran. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COCHRAN 

Senator Cochran. The hearing will come to order. We continue 
our hearings on the state of foreign language capabilities in na- 
tional security and the Federal Government. 

At our first hearing last week we heard from representatives of 
the State Department, the Department of Defense, CIA, and the 
FBI about the needs of those departments and agencies for per- 
sonnel who are proficient in foreign languages. 

We heard about some of the shortcomings and some of the ways 
they are working to help meet the needs for personnel in these 
areas and the relationship that has to our national security inter- 
ests. 

One of the questions I asked of the witnesses last week was what 
new Federal policy or legislation would you recommend to improve 
our preparedness in foreign languages. Each witness mentioned the 
importance of language instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

One panel member said the best indicator of how well a person 
will learn, how quickly they will learn and how efficiently they will 
learn a foreign language is whether or not they have already 
learned one at some point in their education, whether they at- 
tended school or were proficient in a second language. 

The fact of the matter is that there are obviously needs for our 
education system to respond in this area. Today, we will examine 
the trends in foreign language education. 

We hope to be able to learn what the Federal Government is 
doing or should be doing to ensure that our national security needs, 
which are dependent upon language skills, are being met. 

( 21 ) 
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We are very pleased to have as our first witness this morning the 
Hon. Richard W. Riley, who is Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation. He is accompanied by Scott Fleming, Assistant Secretary for 
Legislative Affairs. 

We have a second panel which will include Dr. Robert Slater, Di- 
rector of the National Security Education Program; Dr. Dan David- 
son, President of the American Councils for International Edu- 
cation; Martha Abbott who is Foreign Language Coordinator, Fair- 
fax County Public Schools here in Fairfax, Virginia and who is also 
a member of the Board of the Joint National Committee on Lan- 
guages; and Dr. Frances Coleman, who is an Eisenhower Fellow 
and a teacher and technology coordinator for Ackerman High 
School and Weir Attendance Center in Choctaw County, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Secretary Riley, we appreciate very much your attendance. We 
hope you will speak to this issue and we will have an opportunity 
to ask you some questions. 

We know you have a tight schedule. As soon as my questions and 
your answers are completed, you can leave. But thank you so much 
for coming here. 

Thank you also for your visit. We surely appreciated your coming 
to Mississippi. It was several months ago now, I guess. You picked 
a hot time of year to go down to Mississippi. We appreciate your 
visit to our State and your assistance in some of our programs 
down there has been very welcomed. We thank you for that. 

You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD W. RILEY , 1 SECRETARY OF 

EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY SCOTT FLEMING, ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 

Secretary Riley. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. It is a real 
honor for me to be here and talk about the importance of foreign 
language instruction and how language knowledge can really affect 
our effective role in world affairs. 

This might be my last testimony before a Subcommittee of Con- 
gress. It is a pleasure to be before you, if that is true. 

The benefits of helping Americans acquire a second or third lan- 
guage are really significant. Strengthening this one area, foreign 
language instruction, helps to build a better work force, to improve 
our national security and diplomacy and, as research shows, to lift 
other areas of education as well. 

That is why I am convinced that we should do everything we can 
to ensure that we have high quality foreign language instruction in 
America’s schools. 

Now, let me focus on three benefits of promoting what I call 
“biliteracy.” The first benefit is a better workforce. Today, more of 
America’s countries do business in other countries. More of our citi- 
zens regularly speak a language other than English in their home. 

We should welcome these changes so long as learning English is 
our first priority. But knowing an additional language can make 
our Nation stronger. We should make sure that those who live in 
the United States and speak more than one language are valued. 


x The prepared statement of Mr. Riley appears in the Appendix on page 72. 
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We should think of a second language as an asset for a student, 
not a barrier. 

Now, let me be clear though, knowing a second language is not 
a substitute for mastering English. But with their language skills, 
people who are biliterate may enjoy greater opportunities in our in- 
creasingly diverse Nation and command a greater salary in the 
marketplace. 

The second benefit is stronger national security, a subject, you 
have been, of course, very interested in. Helping young people learn 
foreign languages can, I think, even make our Nation safer. 

If more Americans understand the language and the culture of 
others, I believe that we will be more likely to avoid conflicts and 
reach across cultural difference to form international friendships 
and partnerships. 

There are also clear advantages in having members of our armed 
services who are biliterate. 

The third benefit is improved academic achievement for our stu- 
dents. We have strong evidence today that studying a foreign lan- 
guage has a ripple effect, helping to improve student performance 
in other subjects. 

The European Union has a goal for their students to learn three 
languages and surely we can help students remain competitive by 
learning English and at least one more language. 

Here is what research says: Children who have studied a foreign 
language in elementary school score higher on standardized tests 
in reading, language arts and mathematics. 

They also show greater cognitive development in areas such as 
mental flexibility, creativity, tolerance and higher order thinking 
skills, four qualities that are very desirable in today’s workplace. 

So far, our Nation has not done enough to help our children 
learn second and third languages. The United States lags behind 
many other developed countries in providing foreign language 
study to elementary and secondary school students. 

Research suggests that students acquire foreign languages more 
easily when instruction begins at early grades. Despite this evi- 
dence, few elementary schools in the United States offer foreign 
language instruction. 

Increasing our efforts in two areas will help us catch up with 
other nations in foreign language instruction and provide the excel- 
lent, complete education that our children deserve. 

First of all, we recently have promoted a number of changes at 
the Department of Education to improve foreign language instruc- 
tion in the United States. Our proposal to reauthorization the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act (ESEA), would set a national goal 
“that 25 percent of all public elementary schools offer high quality, 
comprehensive foreign language programs by 2005 and that 40 per- 
cent offer such programs by 2010.” 

Our ESEA reauthorization proposals includes provisions that 
would help students to make a smooth transition in their foreign 
language studies as they advance from elementary school to middle 
and on to high school. 

Another program is that when America’s elementary schools offer 
foreign language instruction, typically it is an introductory expo- 
sure to the language. So our ESEA reauthorization proposal also 
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focuses on ensuring that the elementary school foreign language in- 
struction is more challenging and more meaningful. 

Our fiscal year 2001 budget request includes $14 million for For- 
eign Language Assistance, which is $6 million above the fiscal year 
2000 level. The increase reflects the growing important of foreign 
language skills, which I have outlined. 

The second area in which we can increase our effort and improve 
foreign language instruction is what are called “dual language” pro- 
grams. These differ from regular foreign language instruction in 
that students are immersed in English and a second language, 
rather than being taught the second language as a separate sub- 
ject. 

In dual language programs, approximately equal numbers of 
English-speaking and non-English speaking students participate in 
classrooms, with every student challenged to meet high academic 
standards for each subject in both languages. 

Again, this approach is backed by research showing that stu- 
dents in high quality dual-language programs have higher achieve- 
ment than their peers who are not enrolled in a language program. 

I have called on educators and community leaders urging them 
to create more dual language schools. Right now there are about 
260 in the United States. I would like to see 1,000 dual language 
schools by 2005. 

To help meet this goal, the Department announced on September 
1st that we would be setting aside $20 million through the Bilin- 
gual Education program for two special competitions for dual lan- 
guage projects. 

I am pleased that the budget plan that the President submitted 
to Congress for fiscal year 2001 would increase funding for bilin- 
gual education including dual immersion programs, to $296 million 
and increase our investment in foreign language education by 75 
percent. 

We will continue to do everything we can to ensure that bilingual 
programs make a positive difference in helping students learn 
English and achieve academically. 

While my formal testimony focuses specifically on the work we 
have undertaken to enhance foreign language skills at the K-12 
level, which is what you indicated was something you were very in- 
terested in, I would be remiss to not briefly discuss important work 
supported by the Department in the post-secondary area. 

Under the International Education and Foreign Language Stud- 
ies Program, the Department seeks to strengthen the capability 
and performance of American education in foreign language and 
international studies. These programs originated in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and reflect the need to address high 
priorities critical to international security and to the conduct of 
business in the world economy. 

Through the domestic component of the International Education 
Foreign Language Studies Program, we provide resources to insti- 
tutions for higher education to strengthen instruction programs, to 
fund fellowships, to focus on effective teaching strategies, and as- 
sist in curriculum development. 

Studies show that the Federal assistance is most important in 
otherwise neglected languages. A lot of them I could mention, Swa- 
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hili, for example, Indonesian, Serbo-Croatian, those kinds of lan- 
guages. You really have to have some kind of special effort to make 
sure that this kind of knowledge is obtained. 

Large proportions of students in those languages are supported 
by Federal programs. Similarly, the Department assists in overseas 
training of U.S. citizens in these areas through faculty research 
abroad, group training abroad, doctorial dissertation work abroad 
and special bilateral projects with foreign countries. 

I am so pleased that the appropriations process appears headed 
toward meeting our budget request and possibly surpassing our re- 
quest for these very important domestic programs. 

I suspect the Chairman might be somewhat responsible for those 
favorable results. 

I would like to emphasize that President Clinton and his staff 
have been leaders in the effort to improve foreign language acquisi- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the administration we made competency in 
foreign languages part of the Goals 2000 Education America Act. 
We added two things, I think, to what the governors had in theirs. 
One was foreign languages and the other was arts. Then I think 
later civics was added. 

In 1993, we provided funding to four national language organiza- 
tions to develop national standards in foreign language. These 
standards were issued in 1996. They have given us a strong foun- 
dation for improving foreign language acquisition. 

In addition, on April 19 of this year, the White House released 
a memorandum on international education policy, which directs our 
Department of Education and other agencies to work to improve 
international education. 

The memorandum specifically addresses the need to improve for- 
eign language learning, including efforts to achieve biliteracy and 
to enhance the Nation’s capacity to produce foreign language ex- 
perts. 

Technology and demographics are changing the world and chang- 
ing the United States. As public officials, I think we should adapt 
our education policies to reflect these changes. By working to- 
gether, we can encourage better foreign language instruction in our 
Nation’s schools. 

If we do that, we will strengthen our workforce, make our Nation 
more secure in the world, and elevate the level of education for 
America’s children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to respond. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I compliment you 
for supporting the increases in funding for foreign language train- 
ing and education. 

I am also pleased to hear about your support for college level and 
postgraduate foreign language training as well, at colleges and uni- 
versities in our country. 

I noticed from my notes, preparing for this hearing, that over the 
last 4 years the Appropriations Committee in the Senate, with the 
support of the House committee as well, was successful in increas- 
ing funding for the Foreign Language Assistance Program, which 
is an elementary and secondary level program, from $5 million to 
$8 million. 
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These were not included in the administration’s budget, but this 
year the fiscal year 2001 Labor, Health and Human Services Bill 
will include $14 million — that is our anticipation — for this program. 

We have introduced, too — to try to help support these increases — 
a Foreign Language Education Improvement Act Amendment of 
1999 which increases the funding authorization and puts special 
emphasis on schools serving disadvantaged students. 

I am curious to know if the Department is using Title I or any 
other program to provide special support for those schools with 
high concentrations of disadvantaged students in providing foreign 
language classes. 

Secretary Riley. Well, under this Foreign Language Assistance 
Program there is no specific emphasis on low-income students. 
However, most of the recipients are Title I schools. So, you do see 
a strong connection between disadvantaged areas and these pro- 
grams and the same is true with bilingual education programs. 

So, the answer, I think, Mr. Chairman is yes, it ends up going 
in that direction, but certainly if certain language was in there it 
would make it very clear. But Title I is where the Federal Govern- 
ment, of course, is involved primarily, and that is where most of 
these funds go. 

Title I, by the way, has gotten very flexible. I think you are indi- 
cating that, too. We are very free and now we have FLEX in most 
States and we have the potential of getting it in all 50 States. Of 
course, you can have waivers on Title I use of money if it is some- 
thing that a State, a school district is particularly interested in. 

So, we do have a lot of flexibility in Title I now and we are very 
free about giving waivers where local people have emphasized a 
particular thing and certainly this would be very important. 

Senator Cochran. My personal recollection, growing up in Mis- 
sissippi as I did in a small rural community school in the outskirts 
of town — that meant out in the country, but we called it “the out- 
skirts.” It sounded better. But we didn’t have teachers who just 
taught foreign languages. 

The teachers who taught foreign languages in our schools basi- 
cally stayed one chapter ahead of us in the book. They may have 
taken a course or two in college, and I am not saying their instruc- 
tion was not good. It was very good, I thought. That was my experi- 
ence. I am talking about Latin and Spanish. They were both taught 
in my high school, even though it was a pretty small school. 

Is that a problem that cuts across geography and regional lines, 
an inadequate number of trained professionals who teach foreign 
languages and how do we encourage more who are proficient in for- 
eign languages to teach in the elementary and secondary schools 
of our country? 

Secretary Riley. Well, you are exactly right. Of course, I, like 
you, took Latin in high school. I never have been sorry about it. 
I have felt it was a tremendous background. I took Spanish in col- 
lege. I have always felt like it was a very good learning process to 
understand English and other languages. 

Right now, the numbers we have in the mid-1990’s, in the 1993, 
1994, 1995 area, show that approximately 25 percent of the schools 
that sought to hire foreign language teachers were unable to find 
them. That is a very large percentage of something that a school 
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district is seeking to find and simply can’t find them in their com- 
munity or attract people in. So, that is a real problem. 

One of the critical needs for teachers, as you know, we are going 
to need over two million teachers over the next 10 years, four crit- 
ical needs are math, science, special education, and bilingual teach- 
ers, teachers who speak more than one language as the country is 
becoming more and more diverse. 

So, it is a critical need and you are seeing a lot of school districts 
and a lot of States are doing special things to attract teachers who 
meet these critical needs and in critical areas, very poor areas, 
some rural, a lot of them inner-city. Those are critical, needy areas 
and those critical needs for teachers and certainly language is one 
of them. 

Senator Cochran. There is, as you pointed out, support at the 
college and university level. Tell me how this works and what the 
funding levels of these programs are. How does a college or univer- 
sity qualify to receive Federal funds for Federal programs in that 
area? 

Secretary Riley. Well, the funding for the big program in post- 
secondary, the domestic programs, as they are called, is for 2001, 
the administration proposed $62 million for those programs, the 
same as fiscal year 2000. 

The overseas program that I referred to, $10 million, proposed an 
increase of $3.32 million over fiscal year 2000. Another program, 
International Public Policy, is like $1 million. It is a small program 
that deals primarily with encouraging African-Americans and other 
minorities to get into international service. It is kind of a related 
thing. 

In the domestic programs grants are awarded to support centers, 
programs, fellowships and institutions of higher learning to 
produce increased numbers of trained personnel in research, in for- 
eign language and so forth. Those are very sought-after programs. 

The percentage of schools offering foreign language instruction is, 
I think, an interesting point. Some 86 percent of our secondary 
schools and 31 percent of elementary schools offer some kind of 
language instruction. So, it is not something that is not out there. 

But these higher education programs are really what we build 
on. They are, we think, very, very important. 

Senator Cochran. There is one program that I don’t recall hear- 
ing about. It is not referred to in my notes here. But my personal 
experience is that the Teacher Corps is something that the Federal 
Government participates in and local governments match some 
funds and try to place teachers of foreign languages, math, and 
science in areas of States where they have an inadequate number 
or just none whatsoever. 

I know my daughter taught French at Brookhaven High School 
in Mississippi, a public high school where there was no French 
teacher and they wouldn’t have had one, I guess, but for this pro- 
gram. The Department of Education in our State participated. We 
had a private foundation that provided some money. I think Fed- 
eral funds were involved, too. Is that a Federal program and are 
you still supporting the Teacher Corps program? 
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Secretary Riley. Scott says he doesn’t think it is now. It was in 
the past. I think Federal dollars were used to get the program 
started and then I think they phased out. 

Senator Cochran. I see. Well, thank you very much for giving 
us an overview of the Federal role in which you see are some areas 
of emphasis where we can play an important role in helping to 
meet this very important need for foreign language education and 
training and teacher recruitment as well. 

Thank you for your service as Secretary of Education. 

Secretary Riley. I thank you and I thank you for your service 
and I appreciate your interest in this very important education 
subject. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you. 

Our next panel will include, as I mentioned earlier, Dr. Robert 
Slater, Director of the National Security Education Program; Dr. 
Dan Davidson, President of the American Councils for Inter- 
national Education; Martha Abbott, Foreign Language Coordinator 
of Fairfax County Public Schools; Dr. Frances McLean Coleman, a 
teacher and technology coordinator at Ackerman High Security and 
Weir Attendance Center in Mississippi. We welcome you to our 
hearing. Thank you for responding to our invitation to be here this 
morning to discuss the issues that we have under review. 

I am going to ask Dr. Slater to begin. Let me point out just for 
information that prior to joining the National Security Education 
Program at the Defense Intelligence College in Washington, D.C., 
Dr. Slater was Director of Research and was responsible for devel- 
oping a major program of research directed at improving inter- 
actions between the academic and defense communities on impor- 
tant third world issues. 

He also served as Senior Advisor to the Secretary of Defense on 
matters related to foreign language capacity in the Federal Govern- 
ment. He has also spent 11 years with the private sector as a Sen- 
ior Research Consultant. 

He is a Ph.D. in International Relations from the School of Inter- 
national Service at the American University. He has written and 
published and edited, as you all might expect, books and articles 
on the subject of global transformation and revolution in political 
change. We have a copy of your statement that will be put in the 
record in full. We encourage you to make such summary comments 
that you think would be helpful to our hearing this morning. 

Dr. Slater, welcome. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT O. SLATER , 1 DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Mr. Slater. Thank you. It is a pleasure to be here. 

In testimony provided to this Subcommittee last week you gath- 
ered some important evidence concerning the increasing impor- 
tance of language competencies for the Federal Government. 

The rapidly increasing complexities of globalization have exposed 
the need for overhauling the current training and recruiting system 
in the Federal and academic sectors, including increased funding 


lr rhe prepared statement of Mr. Slater with attachments appears in the Appendix on page 
79 . 
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for goal-oriented academic language programs in critical languages 
coupled with incentives for linguistically proficient students to 
enter Federal service. 

The lack of language skills among professionals in the Federal 
Government, particularly in critical languages is an issue of U.S. 
national security. 

It is imperative for the Federal sector to consciously and system- 
atically invest in a national effort to produce more qualified inter- 
nationally skilled graduates from its colleges and universities. 

In my remarks today I would like to focus ever so briefly on some 
critical issues and respond to the mandate from this Subcommittee 
to offer some solutions. 

Each year the National Security Education Program surveys 
Federal agencies and offices involved in the conduct of U.S. na- 
tional security affairs to identify critical areas in languages of the 
world. The needs are across the board for competent professionals 
who are language proficient. 

A submission from the Department of Commerce is instructive. 
It cites, for example, difficulty in finding qualified individuals with 
skills in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, Russian, Central Asian lan- 
guages — Hindi, Tamil, Ukrainian, to name a few. 

It outlines needs for scientists and engineers who have Asian 
language skills, skills in economics, statistics, public policy, busi- 
ness administration, and law, coupled with language skills. 

The Department of State has experienced such difficulties in ad- 
dressing some of its personnel needs and much to our satisfaction, 
they have turned to NSEP for assistance in identifying language 
competent professionals. 

To date the Department has hired at least 34 NSEP award re- 
cipients. A number of these individuals are filling positions in U.S. 
embassies. Their language study under NSEP auspices has pro- 
vided them with the necessary competencies without need for addi- 
tional and sometimes time-consuming language training. A list of 
these individuals is included in my complete testimony. 

In terms of a Federal response, the Federal Government really 
has no systematic plan for ensuring that its workforce possesses 
the necessary international competencies. Its two preeminent lan- 
guage-teaching institutions, the Defense Language Institute and 
the Foreign Service Institute, focus on important, but narrow seg- 
ments of the existing Federal population. 

Furthermore the mission of these schools is for these students to 
generally attain basic or functional levels of language proficiency. 
These schools fill a critical void because students from high school 
and college language programs cannot meet Federal needs. 

While Federal programs need to be maintained if not strength- 
ened, the longer-term solution to this program must also include 
more directed Federal investment in the U.S. educational system. 

As the Association of American Universities has stated, the rai- 
son d’etre of the American research university is to ask questions 
and solve problems. America’s research universities are at the fore- 
front of innovation. We rely on the U.S. higher education commu- 
nity to educate and train our leaders in business, commerce, 
science, and technology, and expect them to train the best and 
brightest for work in academic, business, and public sectors. 
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But in the international skill arena, we are terribly deficient and 
woefully under-funded. The role of the higher education community 
remains pivotal in solving this problem. Indeed, together with an 
increasing emphasis on language acquisition in the K-through-12 
environment, higher education offers the only feasible solution. 

It simply makes more sense to invest in our national capacity to 
produce educated Americans whose skill set includes language pro- 
ficiency and then to create a path for them to Federal service. Oth- 
erwise, we continue down a path of ad hoc responses and Band-aid 
solutions. 

What role can the National Security Education Program play in 
addressing this growing problem? 

NSEP is the only Federal program that makes a direct link be- 
tween the Nation’s security interests and the development of crit- 
ical language skills. 

The National Security Education Act of 1991 states that the Fed- 
eral Government has an interest in ensuring that the employees of 
its agencies with national security responsibilities are prepared to 
meet the challenges of this changing international environment 
and has an interest in taking actions to alleviate the program of 
American students being inadequately prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges posed by increasing global interaction among states. 

Each year we fund a small number of outstanding U.S. students 
to undertake meaningful language study as part of their academic 
programs. But equally important, we are a pipeline for students to 
enter Federal service because its award includes an obligation to 
seek Federal employment in an agency or office involved in na- 
tional security affairs. 

You heard in earlier testimony about difficulties in identifying 
and retaining talented professionals in the Federal Government. 
Let me reassure you, there are many outstanding students in our 
colleges and universities who are eager to find jobs in the public 
sector. 

Our challenge is to create and increase opportunities for students 
to learn critical languages and then to establish paths, not obsta- 
cles, for them to facilitate their access to Federal jobs. 

It is this pragmatic function and accountable partnership that we 
embrace that has led us to propose a targeted solution to the Na- 
tion’s critical shortfall in intermediate and advanced language ex- 
pertise. 

In concert with the National Foreign Language Center at the 
University of Maryland, we have already committed NSEP to a 
pilot effort to create national flagship language programs in critical 
languages. The purpose is to establish a set of programs that will 
produce significant numbers of graduates and candidates for em- 
ployment with the Federal Government with advanced levels of 
language proficiency in languages critical to national security. 

The NSEP and NFLC have already begun to map out such an 
effort through a series of in-depth site visits to universities. The ob- 
jective is to make investments in a relatively small and manage- 
able number of outstanding and regionally located institutions that 
will enable them to produce high-proficiency graduates. 

These institutions will demonstrate a commitment and capacity 
to achieve this goal. They will draw students from local, regional 
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and national communities. They will support distance education, 
critical languages, and intensive language programs for a national 
student audience and program articulation with local, secondary 
and heritage education partners. 

The flagship programs will, through NSEP, attract students mo- 
tivated by the service requirement to gain employment with the 
Federal sector. Most importantly, these programs will have one sin- 
gle and paramount goal: To produce advanced language proficient 
graduates. 

Let me close with one final thought. For many of us who have 
struggled for years to address this important issue, we are heart- 
ened by the interest demonstrated by you and this Subcommittee. 
We are eager to work to identify solutions and we are confident, 
given the right structure and funding, that the U.S. educational 
system can be successfully challenged to answer the call. 

This concludes my testimony. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Dr. Slater. We appreciate your 
testimony. It was very helpful and interesting. 

Dr. Davidson, we appreciate your being here. Dr. Davidson is 
President, and Co-founder of the American Councils for Inter- 
national Education. He is a Professor of Russian and Second Lan- 
guage Acquisition at Bryn Mawr College. 

He has held the rank of full professor since 1983. We are very 
fortunate to have him here today. Dr. Davidson has degrees in 
Slavic Languages and Literature from Harvard University and a 
long list of accomplishments that you would expect from someone 
who is so well educated as Dr. Davidson. 

Please proceed, Dan Davidson. We welcome you here. 

STATEMENT OF DAN E. DAVIDSON , 1 PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCILS FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Davidson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very grateful for 
the opportunity to appear before you today and to present views, 
experience and also some research results concerning the state of 
foreign language learning and instruction in the United States in 
the year 2000. 

Most of my work, as you pointed out, has focused on the study 
and teaching of Russian. More recently, however, I have worked as 
chair and member of the K-16 U.S. Foreign Language Standards 
Collaborative, part of the Goals 2000 initiative that Secretary Riley 
mentioned. It is a group of presidents and CEOs of the National 
Foreign Language Professional Associations. 

I am also a member of the Standards Development Committee 
for all the foreign languages of the National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards. 

I am a practicing teacher. For the past 25 years I have headed 
the principal study of broad organization for the study of the lan- 
guages and regions of Russia, East Europe, the South Caucasus 
and Central Asia. These are programs funded by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and over 500 participating schools, colleges, academies, and 


1 The prepared statement of Mr. Davidson with attachments appears in the Appendix on page 
93 . 
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universities where these languages are taught in the United 
States. 

First, I want to underscore that the central Federal responsi- 
bility, in my view, is to ensure that with regard to critical lan- 
guages that we are able as a Nation to maintain language readi- 
ness or preparedness for the national security, economic, and edu- 
cational needs we can reasonably anticipate. 

It is obviously too late to be worrying about language readiness 
for our military or intelligence and diplomatic capabilities when we 
are already deploying peace-keeping troops in Kosovo or negoti- 
ating a pipeline deal in Azerbaijan or hammering out a trade pact 
with China. 

Readiness begins, as the Chairman himself has pointed out, with 
the educational expectations of our youth, and it continues 
throughout our lives. 

Second, while it may be axiomatic that our national security 
needs in this area include law enforcement, diplomacy, defense, 
and intelligence, we cannot afford to see these needs solely as a di- 
mension of the Federal Government and its agencies. 

Matters of national security for which sophisticated language and 
cultural skills are needed are cross-cutting with the private sector 
as well and obviously include business interests, NGO activities, 
and educational enterprises. 

Our solutions to the problems we face as a Nation typically in- 
volve all of these sectors, whether the challenge is focused on trade, 
public health, the environment, or the like. So, we must all con- 
sider that the solutions that we may find for the Federal Govern- 
ment may well have major implications outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well. 

Third, I do want to mention to the Subcommittee and to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is a very strong track record of Federal as- 
sistance in foreign language when it has occurred. It can have pro- 
found positive, and effective results. 

The National Security Education Program is one such example. 
It is a relatively small and young program. It has made a dif- 
ference in our language readiness. 

I would also like to point to the important work of the Title VI 
Program and the Fulbright-Hayes 102(b)(6) Program against small 
programs referenced by the Secretary of Education that have had 
leverage and impact well beyond their relatively small budgets. 

I also want to point out work done over the years in teacher 
training by the NEH programs that terminated largely in 1995-96 
and also the Title VIII Program for my regions of the world admin- 
istered by the State Department. 

A lot of the results are summarized in an excellent book that ap- 
peared only a couple of weeks ago, published by the National For- 
eign Language Center’s Dr. Richard Brecht and William Rivers, 
who are here today at this hearing. It is called “Language and Na- 
tional Security in the 21st Century.” It is an excellent volume sum- 
marizing the role of the Title VI/Fulbright-Hayes in supporting na- 
tional language capacity. It is a good volume. I recommend it. 

There is more to mastering a foreign language than simply 
knowing a lot of words and remembering the complex rules for 
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stringing those words together. No matter how quickly and skillful 
a learner can be. 

As previous testimony from the FBI, the State and Defense De- 
partments have underscored, effective communication and success- 
ful negotiations with a foreign partner — whether with a partner in 
peacekeeping, a strategic economic partner, a political adversary, 
or a non-English speaking contact in a critical law enforcement ac- 
tion — requires strong comprehension of the underlying cultural val- 
ues and belief structures that are part of the life experience of the 
foreign partner. 

In fact, English language alone is probably sufficient if all we 
need to do is buy our products abroad, if we need to purchase for- 
eign goods and services. But when it comes to selling a product 
abroad, you have to understand the psychology and the belief struc- 
ture of your client. 

If you are selling America abroad and telling America’s story 
abroad, as our colleagues in the State Department stress, then you 
have to understand the value systems of that foreign public that 
you are speaking to. 

Our Nation’s distinguished senior diplomat in Russia, Ambas- 
sador Jim Collins, who is also a good friend, in a recent conference 
on the Department of Education’s Title VI, commented that in Mos- 
cow he arguably has at his disposal the best translators and lin- 
guists produced by the U.S. Government and by the Russian gov- 
ernment, for that matter. 

Yet, if he did not speak Russian at the 3+ level, he would be 
largely lost or in deep difficulty in trying to make political sense 
of the things that take place in an average day at our embassy in 
Moscow. That is how important his personal knowledge of Russian 
history, language, and culture has been for this very senior and re- 
spected diplomat. 

I think that says a lot about what we need to do here. The solu- 
tion is not through technicians, but it is through educating, as Dr. 
Slater has said, people, professionally and early on in their careers 
in languages. 

I want to turn now to the issue of the architecture of the U.S. 
foreign language field. What are we doing right now and where are 
we succeeding and why aren’t we succeeding more? We have, enter- 
ing American colleges and universities in September 2000 the larg- 
est freshman class in the history of America. 

We have a total 14.5+plus million students in 2- and 4-year pub- 
lic and private universities across the country, a total of 4,096 in- 
stitutions. Of those 14.5 million people, a grand total of one million, 
or fewer than eight percent, will actually study any foreign lan- 
guage at all in their college careers. Of those one million students, 
50 percent will be studying Spanish. Of the remaining half million 
students, a disturbingly large percentage will spend that time in el- 
ementary and low-level, intermediate courses. Very, very few will 
go on to the most advanced levels. Thirteen percent will go beyond 
the 1+ level. Five percent will move to the 2+ level and a dis- 
turbing one percent will go to the 3+ level. 

Now, we in our research have looked at that one percent. How 
did they do it? What is the secret of those who do succeed and what 
can we possibly do to increase that flow? The system can produce 
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the three levels. The question is: Why doesn’t it? We have looked 
at the successful models. They have been called variously flagship 
models of excellence. This is not something that has to do with nec- 
essarily the size of an institution or its name in the field. It has 
a lot to do with what happens in the foreign language career. 

I would like to point out in summary what we have seen that 
works in the American system. When we have articulated pro- 
grams of the K-16 model, when we have universities capable of 
picking up the students from their high school training and moving 
them successfully on to the next step in the sequence of learning, 
we have a success rate that is by far disproportionate to the num- 
bers that go on the K-16 sequence. I am happy to report that there 
is more of that planning now going on. 

Second, when we have students in the less commonly-taught lan- 
guages who don’t always have the opportunity to begin these crit- 
ical languages in high school or in elementary school, those stu- 
dents who have learned another language and then go on to add 
a critical language almost invariably do better and have a higher 
likelihood of succeeding and achieving high level proficiency in the 
critical language thanks to that expertise that they developed in 
school prior to that. 

Third, program students who have access to intensive summer 
institutes, we sometimes call them “greenhouses,” but those inten- 
sive summer immersion institutes are remarkably successful at 
bringing people over a critical threshold in the study of a language 
that then positions them ideally to study abroad for a year in that 
target language. 

When you can study abroad for a year and you have the lan- 
guage to sit alongside a student in a foreign university, then you 
can not only do your language, you will be growing in your lan- 
guage even as you study your other discipline at the same time. 

We see the results of content -based instruction improving results 
of language training and we see students coming out of those pro- 
grams better specialists, not only in language, but also in fields like 
business, thermodynamics, physics, art history, whatever their 
other interests are. 

Finally, we see institutions that will find a place in their senior 
year curriculum for a capstone experience for those students who 
have had the successful career, and have spent the year abroad. 
There must be something to do when you get back to college that 
is a capstone experience where you can apply those skills, where 
for the first time you will be speaking with heritage speakers of 
those same languages in an intellectual experience that integrates 
that knowledge in language, in business, in history, in physics, and 
whatever else one has done. I think institutions where that hap- 
pens are producing those 3+ level speakers. 

Mr. Chairman, if I can elaborate on any of these comments later 
on, I would be happy to. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Dr. Davidson. We appreciate your 
comments and your statement, which will be in the record in full. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Abbott, we appreciate your being here. Ms. Abbott is serving 
as the K-12 Foreign Language Coordinator for Fairfax County 
Public Schools. She supervises 400 foreign language teachers who 
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are involved in programs ranging from elementary programs in 
French, German, Japanese, and Spanish, to secondary programs 
including other languages such as Arabic, Chinese, Korean, and 
Russian, which are designed for fluent speakers. 

She has been given awards and citations for her excellent per- 
formance in these areas. She serves on the Executive Council 
Board of the Joint National Committee on Languages and the For- 
eign Language Academic Advisory Council to the College Board. 

In 1998, she was awarded a Florence Steiner Award for leader- 
ship in K-12 foreign language education. 

Ms. Abbott, thank you for taking time to be with us this morn- 
ing. We look forward to hearing your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MARTHA G. ABBOTT , 1 FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR, FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Ms. Abbott. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for in- 
viting me to provide testimony this morning. Every morning more 
than 3,000 elementary students in Fairfax County public schools 
begin their day saying “Buenos dias, Bonjour, Gutentag, or Ohayoo 
gozaimasu.” 

But their use of the foreign language doesn’t stop there. For half 
of their school day, all the learning takes place in the foreign lan- 
guage. The subjects taught are math, science, and health. 

Around mid-day they change teachers and the rest of the school 
day the learning takes place in English in the studies of social 
studies and English language arts. Foreign language programs like 
these are being replicated across the United States because the 
time is right and the time is now. 

We have entered the age of global communication and cultural 
diversity. Now, more than ever, there is a need for Americans to 
equip themselves with languages other than English in order to 
work, live, and compete economically in this new world. 

In order to prepare our citizens for this new world, we must 
begin to build up the capacity among all Americans to be multi- 
lingual and multicultural world citizens. Building this kind of ca- 
pacity needs to become a goal of all governmental and educational 
institutions across the country. 

Building this national capacity is a lengthy process that must be- 
come a fundamental part of the education of every American child. 
That is why over 3,000 students in Fairfax County public schools 
begin their day learning in another language because they are the 
beginning of our capacity building. 

The first students to begin in our Language Immersion Program 
in 1989 are now entering college. Their dreams and aspirations are 
quite different than they would have been had they not had the op- 
portunity to learn in two languages. 

These students have their sights set on majors in international 
business, their summers filled with internships working in foreign- 
owned businesses and their vacations destined for countries where 
they can speak the language and function in the culture. 

Learning in two languages has a profound impact on one’s view 
of the world. It liberates individuals from their insularity and it 
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provides students with more than one way of looking at issues and 
even more possibilities for resolving those issues. Most of all, it pro- 
duces students who are confident in their abilities, who look be- 
yond the usual boundaries in life. 

I would like to add that many of the students in our Foreign 
Language Immersion Program qualify for entrance in our magnet 
school for students gifted in science, the Thomas Jefferson High 
School for Science and Technology. Even though they learned their 
math and science from Grade 1 on in French, German, Japanese, 
or Spanish, they still meet the entrance requirements for this pres- 
tigious magnet school. 

Yes, the time is now and the time is right. As the only industri- 
alized country that routinely graduates students from high school 
with knowledge of only one language, English, we need to act now 
to set in motion the foreign language programs, the funding, and 
the professional development for teachers that will provide this op- 
portunity for all American children and will begin the capacity 
building in languages nationwide. 

One of the best ways that the Federal Government can build the 
language capacity of our Nation, as suggested at last week’s hear- 
ings and as you heard today by members of various government 
agencies, is to begin with our children in foreign language pro- 
grams that begin early, including programs in Latin and dual lan- 
guage programs that allow native speakers of a language to learn 
English while improving their native language skills as well. 

Building our national capacity in this area also requires us to 
look at the type of programs we fund, the availability of qualified 
teachers and the professional development of in-service teachers. 

Changing the instructional approach in foreign language class- 
rooms from the old emphasis on grammar translation to an empha- 
sis on functional communication is a necessary first step. 

How many generations of Americans have to say, “I took 4 years 
of French, but I can’t say anything” before we take action and 
change our direction? 

Programs aligned with the National Foreign Language Stand- 
ards focus on developing our students’ ability to communicate in 
the language and to understand how to interact with native speak- 
ers of the language. But how many of our programs reflect this 
focus? Pitifully, very few. Most often it is at the elementary level 
where one finds programs that are truly designed to meet this com- 
municative objective and that truly engage the students in this 
learning process. 

These elementary school programs have increased due to Federal 
support through the Foreign Language Assistance Program, FLAP. 
But the few new programs that FLAP supports are not enough. We 
need a more concerted and consistent national approach to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of quality foreign language programs 
across the country. 

Probably no discipline stands in a position to benefit from tech- 
nology innovations as much as foreign language instruction. We 
should have given up long ago the teacher-directed model of the 
foreign language classroom. 

Language learning is an individual process, which should be fa- 
cilitated by the teacher, but enhanced by current video and audio 
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technology components so that students can truly progress at their 
individual learning rates. 

Distance learning and other technological advances help us ad- 
dress the issues of the less-commonly taught languages such as Ar- 
abic, Russian, and Chinese, which are difficult to implement par- 
ticularly in rural areas. 

We need to harness the capabilities of the technology age to help 
us teach languages effectively to our young people. With the need 
to change our instructional focus comes a critical need for profes- 
sional development for teachers. Most teachers are doing what 
comes naturally, teaching the way they were taught. We will con- 
tinue to perpetuate the old way of instruction unless we radically 
change the focus of our current teaching force. 

With the recent approval of the foreign language standards for 
the National Board for Professional Teachers Standards, there will 
be an incentive for master foreign language teachers to get board 
certification. 

We must develop a plan for ensuring that these teachers become 
an important resource for both novice and veteran teachers alike. 
It is a new age and we need new ways about thinking about lan- 
guage instruction. 

Finally, few obstacles stand before us as mightily as the shortage 
of qualified language teachers nationwide. Although some dis- 
ciplines are in a more difficult situation than others, a July 4, 2000 
article in The Washington Post entitled, 1 “Schools Desperate for 
Foreign Language Teachers,” outlined how particularly critical the 
situation is within the foreign language field. 

As someone who is responsible for assessing the teacher can- 
didates who apply to our school system, I have witnessed this 
shortage, particularly over the last several years. Even in a large 
suburban school district such as Fairfax County, we were never 
fully staffed in Spanish last year. Due to illness, maternity leave, 
or transfers, we were in constant search for teachers of Spanish 
during the 1999-2000 school year. 

This year our new hires included 80 new foreign language teach- 
ers as well as four teachers from Spain through a program offered 
by Spain’s Ministry of Education. 

And we still have vacancies. A crucial part of our capacity-build- 
ing effort is to professionalize the teaching field to attract the best 
and brightest to enter the education profession. We are positioned 
as never before to move forward in our capacity-building effort to 
create a citizenry for the future, a global citizenry in which lan- 
guages and cultures are valued, encouraged and rewarded. 

As the United States moves forward from the isolation of the 
past, so, too, must we work to move our children’s young minds be- 
yond the familiar neighborhood to a wider world of experience. We 
must use languages as a means to accomplish this. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much, Ms. Abbott. That was 
very interesting and helpful testimony. 

Frances Coleman is a Ph.D. from Mississippi who is a friend of 
mine of long standing. We are very lucky that she is up here in 
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Washington right now as an Albert Einstein distinguished educator 
fellowship winner at the Department of Energy. 

She has extensive personal experience as a teacher in our State. 
She has been cited time and again as a recipient of awards for ex- 
cellence in science teaching as well as the use of technology in the 
classroom. 

She has been a leader in our State in so many areas. It is kind 
of hard to believe. She has a Ph.D. from the University of Mis- 
sissippi Medical Center in Physiology and Biophysics. She also has 
studied and become proficient in French, German, Computer 
Science, Mathematics, and in teaching gifted children. 

She has won the Mississippi Association of Physics Outstanding 
High School Teacher Award, a Presidential Award in Excellence in 
Science Teaching, the Tandy Technology Prize. She is a member of 
a lot of organizations. She has published a lot of things. She has 
presented papers. The list is kind of staggering here. I am not 
going to read everything. But you get the drift of this. She has been 
chosen by the Mississippi University of Women for the Teacher 
Hall of Fame. 

We are glad she is here in Washington to try to help us get a 
better understanding of some of the practical things that we can 
do to assist and support education in the elementary and secondary 
levels and the college level as well. 

I am delighted to welcome to our hearing one of our distin- 
guished citizens of the State of Mississippi, Dr. Frances McLean 
Coleman. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCES McLEAN COLEMAN , 1 Ph.D., TEACH- 
ER/TECHNOLOGY COORDINATOR, ACKERMAN HIGH SCHOOL 

AND WEIR ATTENDANCE CENTER, CHOCTAW COUNTY, MIS- 
SISSIPPI 

Ms. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In my other life, before I became an Einstein Fellow, I taught in 
two small, relatively poor rural schools in Choctaw County, Mis- 
sissippi. Choctaw County is about 100 miles north of Jackson, so 
you know where it is. 

I am going to describe how we have been attacking the problem 
of teaching foreign languages as well as some other problems in 
these schools. 

I teach in Ackerman High School and Weir Attendance Center. 
Ackerman High School has about 500 students in grades 7-12 and 
graduates about 60 students each year. Weir Attendance Center 
has about 600 students in grades K-12 and graduates about 30 
students each year. 

There are also about two elementary schools in the district for 
a total of about 1,900 students. The district is approximately 40 
percent minority. 

In 1981, our newly-elected County Superintendent of Education 
had the idea of using a Liberal Arts graduate and technology to 
teach the students at these schools the courses they would other- 
wise not be able to take, but that they needed to take to prepare 
for college. The courses might be unavailable either because there 
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was not a teacher to teach the course because only one or two stu- 
dents wanted the course and a teacher could not be spared. 

For example, in the past Ackerman had occasionally had 1 year 
for foreign language but Weir had never offered a foreign language 
and neither school had ever offered physics. Our superintendent 
applied for and received a grant from the Federal Government for 
an experimental program. 

He offered me the chance to start this program in the 1982 
school year at Ackerman High School. As I remember, I taught 
Physics, French, German, Basic Programming and Calculus to a 
handful of students. 

The district decided that the program was a success and the next 
year Choctaw County funded the program and expanded it to in- 
clude Weir. At that time I taught all the foreign languages that 
were offered. Since then we have added a regular teacher who 
teaches 1 year of French in Ackerman and one who teaches 1 year 
of Spanish at Weir. I teach in the years after that first year. 

I teach three periods in Ackerman in the morning and three peri- 
ods in Weir in the afternoon. The number of students now varies 
between 60 and 100 for the year. 

In addition to the subjects with which I started, I teach Anatomy 
and Physiology, Marine Science, Environmental Science, Human- 
ities, Mythology, Creative Writing and various computer courses. I 
am certificated in all the subjects that I teach. 

Those subjects in which I am not certified, including Spanish, 
Russian and Japanese, my two aides and I arrange to offer to the 
students through distance learning. 

This program is different from other courses in that the students 
are scheduled to come to my room whenever they can fit a class 
into their schedule. Scheduling is particularly difficult in a small 
school because there is often only one class period when a course 
is offered. 

I might have four or five different courses being studied in my 
room at one time. All classes are taught in a variety of ways, but 
making full use of technology. The students learn personal respon- 
sibility and independent as well as their course work. 

Distance learning for us has mostly changed from one-way video 
and two-way audio, that is, television delivered by satellite and 
telephone responses by the students, to a better distance learning 
model, the two-way audio, two-way video network that Mississippi 
has in place and is coordinated by Mississippi Educational Tele- 
vision. 

Almost every county in the State now has an electronic classroom 
in at least one of its high schools. K-12 schools, community colleges 
and universities can be connected as desired. We have found, how- 
ever, in our district that although distance learning is better than 
no course at all, in most instances a teacher in the classroom with 
the students, even if that teacher is split between students in sev- 
eral courses, works better. 

In order to increase the number of students who become pro- 
ficient in the language, I would agree with almost everything I 
have heard. 

First of all, we need to make the students, their parents, and 
school administrators in the K-12 system especially see the impor- 
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tance of foreign language proficiency to students and to the coun- 
try. 

Next, we need more foreign language teachers. There was an ef- 
fort by the Mississippi Foreign Language Teachers Association to 
encourage the State Legislature to require 2 years of language for 
high school graduation. This failed, largely because many of the su- 
perintendents in the State said it would be impossible for them to 
find teachers. 

Finally, we need to increase the requirements for foreign lan- 
guage in both K-12 and post K-12 institutions. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much, Dr. Coleman. I think 
one of the interesting things about Dr. Coleman’s comments is that 
a Federal program grant started the teaching of subjects in this 
school district which, but for that Federal grant might not have 
been started, or I think we can safely say, wouldn’t have been 
started, at least when they were started. 

This illustrates another point, I think, the Teacher Corps Pro- 
gram that I asked Secretary Riley about, which has been discon- 
tinued now in terms of Federal funding, is still in place in different 
ways. 

I know there is a foundation based in Meridian, Mississippi that 
has assumed the responsibility of providing some of the funds for 
that program. I think it has taken up the slack. The State has also 
put more money in foreign language instruction in a variety of 
ways. 

In terms of an organized plan and strategy for leading the chal- 
lenge of recruiting teachers, training people to be teachers and 
starting foreign language programs so they are available through- 
out the K-12 experience is something that we have to work on to 
accomplish. 

I think that is the message that I get from this panel of wit- 
nesses and the importance of it is very clear. 

Ms. Abbott mentioned getting teachers from other countries 
through programs that are available in those countries, reciprocal 
opportunities. That is an interesting idea and I hope we can ex- 
plore how we can take advantage of that in more countries other 
than just Spain and Fairfax County. But that sounds like it offers 
promise as well. 

Dr. Davidson’s comments about our Ambassador to Russia, Am- 
bassador Collins, brings back the memory of a recent trip to Mos- 
cow where I was with him and saw him in action in several meet- 
ings where his cultural and language proficiency stood him in very 
good stead in discussions that we had. 

It also reminded me, when you said something about cultural 
education, not just technically trained language scholars are need- 
ed for effective influence as diplomats or in business or the like. If 
you don’t understand what somebody is talking about in terms of 
their cultural and national interests, you might be just as lost as 
can be. 

It reminds me that I did spend a year at the University of Dublin 
in Ireland. I thought I spoke that language until I went during my 
first week there to an arts festival and on the stage one of the first 
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people was a storyteller who was telling folk tales about Ireland. 
I didn’t understand a thing he said. 

But the crowd would laugh or they would gasp and they were re- 
acting to the stories and obviously enjoying these stories about Ire- 
land. I didn’t understand the language and didn’t understand the 
point or anything at all. But that was the first week I was there. 

I think by the time I finished the entire year I did understand, 
not only the language, but also the nuances and the humor and 
why things were funny that the other people there thought were 
funny, too. So, that is a very important consideration in all of this, 
particularly for the Foreign Service professionals and the Defense 
Department professionals who are going to have contact with peo- 
ple from other countries. 

Dr. Slater’s comments about the goals producing advanced lan- 
guage graduates in our colleges and universities in the program 
that you have made in investment in, selected universities where 
we can concentrate the teaching of language programs at a higher 
level of proficiency, sort of super graduate schools, I guess, in these 
areas. 

Let me ask you in that connection when you were talking about 
that program, how did that program get started? What is the 
source of funding? Does the Federal Government have a direct role 
in that program? 

Mr. Slater. Well, the program I referred to is actually a part of 
our institutional grants we award every year to universities to un- 
dertake innovative programs in language and international study. 

The program I alluded to in my testimony is a pilot effort we 
have undertaken where we have carved a small amount of money 
out of our program to simply explore. 

What I should add to that is we don’t really have the funding to 
implement at this point, but we felt it is so important to start to 
work with universities to identify ways in which they can be em- 
powered to leverage the resources they have now to start producing 
intermediate and advanced language-competent individuals. 

One of the things you have to understand is that enrollments in 
these languages on any single campus is extraordinary low. Dr. Da- 
vidson referred to the small number. When you divide that among 
thousands of universities across the United States, we may have 
five students at one campus taking a particular language at the in- 
termediate or advanced levels. So, the university is not capable of 
mounting a program without leveraging funding. 

What we are looking toward is building the capability to hope- 
fully start to fund some of these institutions to raise the level and 
build them as institutions that we recognize as the ones in the 
United States where you go, whether you are in the university, 
whether you are in the Federal Government, if you want to pursue 
language education at an advanced level. These are the ones who 
become the models for providing that. But we don’t yet fund them. 

Senator Cochran. You referred to language skills coupled with 
disciplinary training. What disciplines are in most demand and for 
what languages? 

Mr. Slater. Applied sciences and health are two examples of dis- 
ciplines that cut across Federal needs. We find, for example, that 
the Defense Department indicates that we need health and envi- 
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ronmental professionals who speak other languages. The new agen- 
cy that deals with issues of denuclearization in the Department of 
Defense has difficulty finding individuals with a science back- 
ground who speak Russian at the intermediate and advanced lev- 
els. 

So, it really increasingly over the years has cut across all the dis- 
ciplines, particularly the applied sciences, engineering, but also 
law, health, environmental science, etc. Those are becoming critical 
fields. 

Senator Cochran. Dr. Davidson, you mentioned the need for cul- 
tural immersion. How, as a practical matter, are we going to do a 
better job of that as we are teaching the technical foreign language 
capabilities to Federal employees who need to know a foreign lan- 
guage? 

Mr. Davidson. I think we have several resources that we know 
will deliver higher levels of sophistication and culture. Increas- 
ingly, Mr. Chairman, we understand that actually language and 
cultural knowledge are almost indivisible. I mean learning one is 
the other. I think probably the handicap of the greenhouse is that 
it tends to emphasize, the stateside greenhouse tends to emphasize 
the technology skills of producing a speaker of a somewhat disem- 
bodied kind of language that isn’t so anchored. 

You know from your year in Dublin that a lot of those experi- 
ences are grounded in actual things that happened to you while 
you were there as you watched people react to what you said and 
you learned why something was funny in a particular context. 

So that obviously study abroad is a major value-added for the 
language learner. Doing it at a point when you can combine your 
study with an area of intellectual or academic or professional inter- 
est is a big value. 

For those who can’t go abroad, the Internet has come to our as- 
sistance with streaming video, authentic materials we can now use, 
live video and authentic sources, archives, conversations in the 
classroom process. I think both my colleagues mentioned that as 
well. It is a powerful tool. It doesn’t substitute being there, but it 
does bring authenticity at really even the earliest levels. 

Senator Cochran. Has it been your experience that the distance 
learning has the capacity to be improved or has it been improved 
in your experience and does it offer a potential that we may not 
have yet realized. 

Mr. Davidson. My experience is a long one, Mr. Chairman, so 
that I recall very well in the 1970’s and 1980’s when our technology 
basically was sort of fancy electronic flashcards just giving us quick 
technical responses. We have come a long ways since the economic 
flashcards. 

The fact that learning nowadays can be modularized, that as my 
colleague in Mississippi pointed out, it is possible for independent 
study that is facilitated and overseen by a teacher, but modules 
that actually are self-paced and geared to a learner’s particular 
style of learning, the level that they have reached, and continual 
assessment element at the end so that I know before I go on to the 
next module how well I have mastered this unit, whether I should 
return or whether I can go on. 
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So, it does wonderfully powerful things in terms of individ- 
ualizing learning. The example that Dr. Slater made, we may have 
a total of only five learners of Azeri in all of the United States at 
this moment. But those five learners, if we are lucky, are in one 
or two places. More likely they are in more than one or two places. 
They may each have a specific need. They may need Azeri or they 
may need that language for business. So, the modularized approach 
that distance learning now makes possible is there. 

I think your question, though, is can it really replace teaching? 
I think the answer is that we haven’t really seen that happen yet, 
but it certainly enhance and let teachers say “yes” to student re- 
quests that before they would have to say “no, we don’t do that. We 
don’t have that” 

Now, you can say “yes” more of the time. 

Senator Cochran. We had some demonstrations here in our Sub- 
committee of jurisdiction over education a few years ago. We had 
an experimental program, a demonstration program that was fund- 
ed with Federal dollars. We had a few schools in Mississippi able 
to take advantage of that. 

The educational television system in our State, we were one of 
the first States that had statewide coverage of a public television 
system, so we were ideally suited, as Ms. Coleman pointed out, to 
experiment and demonstrate some of these technologies. 

I haven’t really checked on the status of that lately, so I was glad 
to hear the report from Dr. Coleman’s personal experience. 

I remember Japanese courses were being taught at Iuka School 
way up in the northeast corner of Mississippi. The University of 
Kentucky was the platform where the actual teaching was done 
from, to these other places throughout the country. 

One problem that I remember was the expense. It is not easy to 
pay for the expense of these new technologies. That may be where 
the Federal Government comes in, to try to help figure out a way 
to more economically make these resources available to State and 
local school organizations that want to use them. 

What is your opinion or view of that? Do you have any personal 
experience on how we can make this more economical or more fea- 
sible? 

Mr. Davidson. The National Security Education Program, as Dr. 
Slater mentioned, funds not only scholarships for graduate stu- 
dents and undergraduates abroad, but also institutional grants 
that allow institutions to address just these kind of problems. 

I would say the issue is the development of the modularized 
forms of Internet based learning. It’s the time of digitizing and of 
developing those templates and testing them and so forth. That is 
very labor-intensive and very expensive. There is an obviously role 
for the Federal Government there. 

Once it is out there, then the actual utilization is not so expen- 
sive. So, I think particularly the role in development is important. 

Senator Cochran. Dr. Slater, do you have an opinion on that or 
a comment? 

Mr. Slater. The daunting part of technology is that it changes 
every day. It is very expensive. The issue of language learning is 
that it is active; it is not passive. One of the challenges in tech- 
nology is to interact through distance education with the students 
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as opposed to just delivering language education to students in 
other locations. That becomes expensive. 

As the technology advances, what is important is that we con- 
tinue to monitor ways to deliver. 

We have a set of students in the Rocky Mountain region through 
a cooperative agreement with Montana State University and the 
University of Washington where more than a dozen university stu- 
dents in areas you would never think would want to learn Arabic 
are actually studying Arabic now that it is being delivered to them 
interactively by the University of Washington. 

So, it can work. The problem is it is expensive and it is techno- 
logically still very challenging. So, we need to continue to work on 
ways to improve it. But this is one of the ways to get access to 
more students. 

Dr. Davidson points out, and it is very important, we are never 
going to replace the teacher. In language education we can only 
supplement and improve on what they do and gain access to more 
students, but we are never going to replace the teacher in this 
area. 

Senator Cochran. Is there anything available to other school 
districts like Fairfax County or those in Mississippi that tried and 
true method of methodology or technology in teaching of foreign 
language that the Federal Government as a facilitator could help 
make available throughout the country? 

Is there a magic bullet out there that we are somehow not hear- 
ing about? 

Mr. Davidson. I think there are probably many people in this 
room that have opinions on that subject. My colleague, Ms. Abbott, 
commented on the standards-based materials that are coming out. 
The standards across fields are comparable in the Goals 2000. We 
are seeing an increase of very interesting materials that are stand- 
ards-based for Grade 4, for Grade 8, for Grade 12 or for Grade 14 
or 16. They are not only articulated materials, but they make kind 
of sense in terms of the outcomes that we are all striving to deliver 
in the system. 

So, the standard-based materials and institutions, and I am 
going to mention one for foreign language called LangNet, which 
is still inchoate, but it is up there already and it is available, by 
the way, free of charge right now, thanks to both Federal and pri- 
vate foundation support, including support from the Ford Founda- 
tion as well as the Federal Government, that makes quality-as- 
sured resources that have been tried and tested by teachers them- 
selves and sort of screened and put up on the Net for voluntary use 
by teachers anywhere in the country. 

So, there are some very encouraging developments. Again, that 
LangNet is a structure that we have to continue to polish, but 
there is good material that comes from the practitioners them- 
selves. It is up there for use. So, I think there are some encour- 
aging trends. 

Senator Cochran. That is very interesting. 

Ms. Abbott, what, if anything, could you recommend that we do 
in terms of Federal policy and programs that would help you do the 
job of meeting this challenge of foreign language learning at the 
local public school level? 
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Ms. Abbott. I am not sure I have a magic bullet here either, but 
I think in terms of attracting teachers to the field, we need to look 
at the salary issue. One of the basic reasons that young college 
graduates don’t go into teaching is because of a lower salary start. 

Even in Fairfax County with a beginning salary of $31,000, we 
lost a couple of teachers last year. They were sharing a house with 
young college graduates who were in the tech field. They have a 
much higher salary. They don’t bring work home at night and they 
don’t have the stress level during the day that a teacher does. 

So, they start to weigh those kinds of issues. I think that we 
need to take a serious look at the culture of the teaching profession 
and the salary issues. 

Senator Cochran. Are you in the Fairfax County Public School 
System using Foreign Language Assistance Program funds? 

Ms. Abbott. We got our program off to a start with the Sec- 
retary’s Discretion Fund grant that was given to George Mason 
University that we just used for some teacher training in the early 
years. Then we also benefited from an incentive grant to keep our 
program going. 

But we like to include it in our baseline budget because then we 
can be assured that we always have it. So, it has been now long 
enough in our program in our school system that it is part of our 
baseline budget. 

Senator Cochran. Do you know whether foreign language in- 
struction is a determining factor in post-secondary education or ca- 
reer choices? 

Ms. Abbott. We have talked to a number of our students grad- 
uating and they all have aspirations of continuing their language 
study. They all want to travel to the country, if they haven’t al- 
ready. They all want to include it as part of their career goals. 

Senator Cochran. We had a panel of witnesses at our first hear- 
ing. We heard how agencies used something called the “machine 
translation tools.” That is a fancy phrase, I guess, for having a ma- 
chine translate foreign language writing or maybe spoken, if it is 
recorded, too. 

I am curious to know from the people who have had experience 
in the classroom, are these devises used in schools or is this a help- 
ful way to help teach foreign language skills, using machine trans- 
lation devices? 

I am going to ask that of Ms. Abbott and Dr. Coleman. Is that 
technology helpful at all? 

Ms. Abbott. It is not really helpful to the schools unless they 
have a professional to review the translation. That takes quite a 
bit of work. We had some elementary schools that tried to use that 
kind of translation devise and they came out with some incredible 
letters to parents that made no sense at all. So, we nipped that in 
the bud. 

But you would need a professional to overview that kind of trans- 
lation. It is not perfected yet. 

Senator Cochran. Have you had any experience with that? 

Ms. Coleman. Just a little bit. I would say it is extremely easy, 
if you happen to give an assignment that they are supposed to do 
something in the other language and they do it that way, it is very 
easy to spot. 
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Senator Cochran. In the use of the distance learning programs, 
we were talking, Dr. Coleman, about your experience. There is not 
a substitute for the teacher in the classroom. That is the point. 

Are these programs helpful at all? Have you encountered any 
televised or interactive distance-learning program that you thought 
was particularly helpful or useful? 

Ms. Coleman. Well, the programs that we have delivered over 
our ETV system are interactive because that is cameras and tele- 
vision sets, both for the person who is producing the course and the 
classroom. So, they are very interactive. You can immediately 
speak to the people at both ends. So, they are good. They are still 
not quite the same as having the teacher where the student can 
touch them and actually be in the room with them. 

By the way, those rooms, which cost originally about $80,000 
each, were started with Federal funds from the Star schools. The 
cost has dropped now. I think they may be down as cheap as 
$50,000 now. 

Senator Cochran. It still sounds expensive, doesn’t it? 

Ms. Coleman. Yes, it does. 

Senator Cochran. Have Federal funds from any source been par- 
ticularly helpful to your school districts or any others that you are 
familiar with in Mississippi in terms of foreign language education 
or training of teachers and the like? Is there anything that is help- 
ful on the Federal program level at this point? 

Ms. Coleman. I don’t know actually of anything. It could be that 
some of the programs that are at the universities are assisted with 
Federal funds, some of the things that give teachers a summer ex- 
perience that everybody was talking about. They are probably as- 
sisted with Federal funds. 

As a teacher who teaches both science and math and foreign lan- 
guages, I see many more programs for science and math teachers 
where the teacher can go for 2, 3, or 4 weeks in the summer and 
be paid, than there are for foreign language teachers to go, and be 
paid. That would be a place I could see the Federal Government 
putting some money. 

Senator Cochran. Ms. Abbott, do you agree with that? Is that 
a program that you think would be helpful to your teachers or 
would help you recruit teachers? 

Ms. Abbott. Yes, definitely. I think that teachers would benefit 
from that kind of concerted effort toward professional development. 
As I mentioned in my testimony, we need to turn around the way 
languages are taught in this country, definitely. 

I also fully support the FLAP program and believe that it has 
started a lot of good, new foreign language programs. But we need 
to have some quality control there and we need to make sure that 
those programs are getting off to a good start. 

We need to make sure that those school districts can sustain 
those programs because the worse thing is to start a child off in 
first grade in a language program and then have the funds cut in 
fourth grade. Then they are out of the loop. That frequently hap- 
pens. 

Senator Cochran. I want to ask this question of both of you as 
well. How is technology used in your schools, to your knowledge, 
to teach languages? Are there any new technologies that you have 
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encountered that could be helpful, that are being developed, either 
Internet-type technologies or other communication technologies? 

Ms. Abbott. I would say that the main thing that we are looking 
at right now are online courses, because it is difficult for school sys- 
tems to maintain the wide variety of courses that students need. 

Our immersion students, when they arrive in high school, we 
need to make sure they still have challenging foreign language 
courses available to them. 

We have started some dual credit classes with local George 
Mason University, but online courses would help us meet this kind 
of need. We are currently looking into some of the online courses 
that are available and possibly developing our own if they don’t 
quite meet our needs. 

Senator Cochran. Dr. Coleman. 

Ms. Coleman. I would agree with that. The modular courses on- 
line sound particularly interesting because you could use modular 
courses as developed and make them fit each individual student. 
So, if modular courses were being developed, I think they would be 
very useful. 

Senator Cochran. Well, I think this has been a very helpful 
hearing. I appreciate very much the participation of each witness 
in this panel. You have added to our understanding of the issues 
and the challenges we face in making our programs, our schools 
and colleges and universities and our government agencies more 
responsive to the need we have for well-trained, proficient users of 
language as it relates to our national security interests. 

Thank you all for being here. This concludes our hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m. the Subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.] 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me the opportunity to address 
your subcommittee regarding the Intelligence Community’s foreign 
language requirements. I approach the issue from three distinct 
perspectives: As Vice Chairman of the National Intelligence Council, I am 
familiar with the IC’s capabilities to produce all-source analysis — much of 
which is based upon foreign language material — on a wide range of topics. 
As Vice Chairman of the National Intelligence Collection Board, I 
participate in discussions about collection needs and shortfalls, including 
the Intelligence Community’s ability to process and exploit foreign 
language material. Lastly, I am the Director of Central Intelligence’s 
representative on the National Security Education Program Board, which 
sets broad guidelines for this relatively new foreign language scholarship 
program, about which your subcommittee will be hearing more in a 
subsequent hearing. 

Let me say a word about the Intelligence Community-the wide array 
of separate agencies and institutions under the DCI’ s leadership. As you 
know, Mr. Chairman, the Intelligence Community is composed of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, the National 
Security Agency, the National Reconnaissance Office, the National Imagery 
and Mapping Agency, the Department of State’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, and components of seven other departments and organizations. In 
my remarks, 1 will address issues that today concern all IC managers of 
analysis and collection as we attempt to cope with a growing need for 
foreign language expertise. I will also identify issues that have a greater 
impact on the work of particular agencies, and solutions that may be 
implemented in some but not all agencies. 
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One cannot overstate the centrality of foreign language skills to the 
core mission of the Intelligence Community. Foreign languages come into 
play at virtually all points of the intelligence cycle— from collection to 
exploitation to analysis and production. 

• The collection of intelligence depends heavily on language, 
whether the information is gathered from a human source through 
a relationship with a field officer, or gathered from a technical 
system. For example, even traditionally non-linguistic operations 
such as imagery rely on foreign language skills to focus and direct 
collection efforts. 

• Information then has to be processed and exploited, which entails 
verifying its accuracy and explaining it in clear and unambiguous 
terms. This often requires analysts with foreign language skills 
going over translations of conversations and trying to clarify exact 
meanings and interpretations. 

• In some cases, the information is then disseminated to all-source 
analysts, and on occasion to customers, as raw intelligence. All- 
source analysts integrate media reports (including from the 
Internet, a growing source of foreign language material), Embassy 
reporting, and other information to produce finished intelligence 
for policymakers. 

Of course, the finished product is in English, but the inputs may come from 
several different foreign languages and be assessed by a range of people 
with the ability to translate and interpret the material in its original 
language, and within its particular context. 

One agency (NSA) and one component of another agency (Foreign 
Broadcasting Information Service— which is housed in the CIA’s Directorate 
of Science and Technology) are particularly focused on language as a core 
skill because of the nature of their work. 

• These two organizations, one very large and one very small, have 
a higher percentage of their staffs who are linguists, working full 
time to produce reports from dozens of foreign languages. 
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• Language is also a core skill for DIA and CIA collectors and the 
Defense Attaches. 

• The analysts on the production side rely on translated reports to 
produce all-source intelligence products. But these analysts also 
need foreign language capabilities as part of their role as regional 
or functional experts. They need to be able to exploit captured or 
acquired documents, monitor the media, and interact with foreign 
nationals, including on extended assignments overseas where 
adequate language skills can make the difference between success 
and failure in an analyst’s intelligence mission. The CIA, for 
example, has made foreign language knowledge an important 
criteria for selection into the newly established Senior Analytic 
Service. 

Changing Requirements 

Mr. Chairman, the Intelligence Community has a large number of 
talented people with appropriate language skills, but their quantity, level of 
expertise, and availability do not always match the ever-changing 
requirements of the intelligence mission. You have asked, Mr. Chairman, 
how our language needs have changed over the past 25 years. During the 
Cold War— when the Soviet Union was the only credible threat to US vital 
interests— one could structure a workforce to have a critical mass of 
personnel with specific skills-including Russian language-for coverage of 
the Soviet Union, and smaller ranks of cadres with expertise on other major 
regions and potential troublespots. 

Today, as we face diverse and complex threats, one would ideally 
want a workforce with skills that balance more evenly the requirements of 
tracking events in Russia — still a very strategic US concern — as well as in 
China, the Arab world, Iran, Korea, Central Asia, and key countries of 
potential instability in Africa, Latin America, and East Asia. As nationalist 
tendencies continue to increase, we are seeing more independent nations 
come into existence; this places a greater burden on the IC to keep pace with 
the expanding language requirements. 

• One would also ideally want to be able to task on short notice 
workers with excellent language skills in relatively small places— 
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Burundi, East Timor, Bosnia, Kosovo — where problems can lead 
to US engagements, ranging from a unilateral effort — such as an 
evacuation — humanitarian operations, alliance policies, or UN 
peacekeeping forces. 

Key Shortfalls 

There is little doubt that most managers in the intelligence business 
wish that the foreign language capabilities of the workforce — in technical 
jobs, overseas positions, or analytic jobs-were more robust. At present, the 
CIA, DIA, State/INR, and various other agencies identify key shortfalls in 
Central Eurasian, East Asian, and Middle Eastern languages. These three 
large groupings include: Russian, Ukrainian, Armenian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Korean, Thai, Japanese and Chinese, as well as Arabic, Hindu, and Farsi, 
the language spoken in Iran, Afghanistan, and parts of Central Asia. I will 
add, Mr. Chairman, that the Community’s need for foreign language skills is 
not limited to non-European languages. Strong language skills in Spanish 
and French can be critical for analyzing selected intelligence issues — for 
example, eountemarcotics in Latin America or turmoil in Africa. 

Let me give some sense of what the shortfalls in foreign language 
capabilities can mean for our ability to serve our customers, senior national 
security decisionmakers: 

• The Intelligence Community often lacks the foreign language 
skills necessary to surge during a crisis — such as Serbo-Croatian 
for the buildup to the NATO bombing of Serbia or for a potential 
humanitarian emergency in, for example, Africa. 

• At times, we obtain large volumes of documents that may be 
critical to make the case about gross human rights abuses by 
tyrants like Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein, but lack of translating 
capacity makes it hard to provide thorough analysis in a timely 
way for policy decisions. 

• And a lack of language skills can limit our analysts’ insight into a 
foreign culture, restricting their ability to understand and 
anticipate a deterioration in a particular domestic situation. This 
often diminishes our ability to warn policymakers about a 
potential trouble spot. 
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• Thousands of technical papers that provide details on foreign 
research and development in scientific or technical areas currently 
go untranslated because we lack the funds and personnel to 
interpret the material. Should this situation continue, we could 
face the possibility of technological surprise. 

Solutions 

The Intelligence Community clearly would like to remedy key 
shortfalls, have a higher percentage of officers with knowledge of at least 
one language of the areas they work on, and have those with languages able 
to maintain their skills at a high level of functionality. The Community’s 
managers who work the foreign language problem have tried to develop a 
set of core principles to guide their work: 

• The IC’s foreign language priorities should be focused on the most 
important regions and countries for US foreign policy and ongoing 
military operations. 

• Foreign language requirements should be driven by collection, 
analysis, and reporting. 

• The Intelligence Community’s skills management systems must be 
postured to respond to crisis tasking quickly; and 

• The Community’s language capability should be proportional to and 
not exceed the collection and analysis tasking it supports. 

Now let me turn to specifics. The key languages in which the 
Intelligence Community has shortfalls are clearly identified in Community 
vacancy notices and advertisements to prospective job applicants. 

• Hiring new officers with sufficient foreign language capability is 
clearly one important solution to the shortfalls, but these 
newcomers will require other training and seasoning before the 
range of their skills is put to full use. 
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For the work force that is already in place, a number of important 
initiatives are underway to mitigate language shortfalls and plan for long- 
term needs across the Intelligence Community: 

• The ADCI for Analysis and Production, John Gannon, has 
recently completed a Strategic Investment Plan (SIP) for 
Intelligence Community Analysis. The SIP identifies concrete 
strategies and a series of initiatives to improve our overall analysis 
and production capabilities, including establishing a robust IC 
training and career development program, supporting a 
Community-wide ‘'virtual university,” and developing options for 
a National Intelligence Academy for IC training and education. 
Foreign language training will be a necessary component of these 
collaborative Community training initiatives. 

• The Community’s Foreign Language Executive Committee is 
composed of Senior Executive Service intelligence professionals 
who bring a broader vista to our language work and reflect the 
views of the programs they represent. The FLEXCOM strives to 
give strategic direction and integrate foreign language issues in 
Community policy, requirements, planning, programming, and 
budgeting fora. The committee meets regularly to identify areas 
for cooperation and collaboration among the agencies, as well as 
resources that could be mobilized in time of crisis. In addition, the 
Foreign Language Advisory Group (FLAG), which is comprised 
of distinguished former intelligence linguists and Community 
leaders, meets periodically to explore innovative approaches to 
mitigating foreign language deficiencies. 

• The Foreign Broadcast Information Service, which translates 
nontechnical foreign media, has made excellent use of foreign 
nationals and contract employees who can be tapped when a crisis 
erupts but who are not permanent employees. Because FBIS 
works in the unclassified arena, it has enjoyed a greater degree of 
flexibility than NS A or other agencies with a great need for 
linguists and translators, where the security requirements are very 
stringent. 
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• Many IC agencies, including CIA, DIA, State/INR, and NSA offer 
on-the-job language training, while growing numbers are being 
sent to full-time language training. CIA, DIA, and NSA provide 
incentive pay for maintenance and/or usage of language. 

• Many projects to develop and use technology, including machine 
translation tools, for foreign language training and processing are 
under way in the Intelligence Community with funding from the 
National Foreign Intelligence Program, Joint Military Intelligence 
Program, and the Tactical Intelligence and Related Activities 
budget. A number of pilot projects are underway that could 
eventually help IC analysts and information processors deal with 
the increasing volume of foreign language material. 

• But humans will remain a key part of this equation. The trend is 
toward development of tools that are intended to assist rather than 
replace the human language specialist and the instructor. Still, 
though this capability is not intended to replace humans, it is 
increasingly useful in niche areas, such as technical publications. 

• Russian language analysts have worked creatively to mine the vast 
array of open source materials now available from a more open 
Russian society. They have coordinated and pooled resources to 
develop common access to material from the legal, parliamentary, 
regional and military media in Russia. 

In conclusion, it is clear that strong and adequate foreign language 
skills are essential to the successful performance of our foreign intelligence 
mission. It is also clear that, despite some innovative attacks on the 
shortfalls, we have a lot of work to do in this area. 

I would like to thank the members of the Committee and staff for this 
opportunity to address you. I would be pleased to respond to any questions. 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN AFFAIRS TRAINING CENTER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Department Of State Testimony On 
State Dept Foreign Language . Program 
September 14, 2000 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you to 
discuss the importance of the State Department's language 
program. 

America's diplomats are its first line of defense overseas. 
Good language skills are as essential to their ability to 
do their jobs as planes, tanks and ships are to the force 
readiness of our military. Without effective diplomatic 
representation abroad, we risk increased military 
engagements at a higher cost to the nation. 

As Secretary Albright said in her testimony before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on March 2nd, "our Foreign 
Service, Civil Service, and Foreign Service National 
personnel contribute every day to America -- through the 
dangers they help contain, the crimes they help prevent, 
the deals they help close, the rights they help protect, 
and the travelers they just plain help. They have earned 
our praise. They deserve our support." 

To ensure U.S. leadership in foreign affairs, we must 
develop a national consensus that sees the international 
affairs budget as an investment in our national security. 

We must provide the resources to support the diplomacy 
America must have to meet the new challenges of the 21 st 
century. The State Department is changing from an 
organization whose main job is to observe and report into 
an organization that tells America's story, promotes 
America's interests, and confronts new dangers to our 
democracy . 

The way to make our institution ready for the 21st century 
is to focus on preparing our people to assume these new 
roles. Language skills are more vital than ever if we are 
to effectively carry out our mission to represent America 
to the world. 

Our overseas presence provides the essential underpinnings 
of America’s ability to defend its security and promote its 
prosperity. Strong language skills in our Foreign Service 
corps are vital to achieving these goals. 
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We start ahead on this task. When it comes to our language 
instruction program, the Foreign Service Institute is 
without a doubt the finest in the country. FSI has the 
capacity to provide the necessary language training for 
U.S. government international affairs professionals and 
their families. 

• FSI's language training focuses specifically on the 
work related requirements of international affairs 
professionals and the survival needs of those unable 
to receive full-time language training. 

• FSI provides significant support for post language 
programs around the world. 

• A variant of FSI's proficiency standards is widely 
observed in academia. 

• FSI's testing program provides the official validation 
of language proficiency levels for most foreign 
affairs personnel. 

• FSI at present teaches 62 languages ranging from 
Albanian to Uzbek. 

• The largest enrollments occur in French, Spanish, 
Russian, Chinese, and Arabic. (these languages have 
been the big five ever since FSI was founded in 1947 
with only brief periods of exception. ) 

• FSI maintains field schools in Tunis, Seoul, Yokohama, 
and by a contract arrangement with the American 
Institute in Taiwan. In addition, there is a small 
pilot program in Beijing. 

• In FY99, FSI delivered 825,949 hours of language 
training in Washington, an increase of 22.8% over 
FY97 . 

• In FY99, FSI enrolled in language training 1,550 
individuals from State and 457 from other agencies. 

• In FY99, language training weeks for specialists 
(communicators, office managers, security personnel, 
etc.) Increased by 46% over FY97 to a total of 4167 
weeks. 
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• Language training for eligible family members 
increased by 112% from FY97 to F199 to a total of 2536 
weeks of training. 

• FSI routinely provides individualized language 
training for Ambassadors going to post. For example, 
our Ambassador to Tajikistan was able to address the 
parliament on national day in the Tajik! language, in 
contrast to the Russian and Iranian ambassadors who 
used their own languages. Thus, the U.S. underscored 
its support for the independence and democratization 
of a former Soviet entity. Other examples abound, 
including favorable local press comment on the 
language ability of our ambassadors to such places as 
Finland, Greece, Turkey, Latvia, Armenia, and numerous 
others . 

• Reflecting the Department's vigorous hiring plan, 
language training for junior officers increased by 
890% from FY97 to FY99 to a total of 2925 weeks of 
training. 

• Overall language proficiency success rate increased 
from 60% to 70% from FY97 to FY99. 

• Success is defined as meeting the individual's 
training goal when assigned for the appropriate amount 
of training. 

Junior officers 

• Over the past year, 25-30% of incoming junior officers 
bring with them sufficient language proficiency to 
qualify them to fulfill the language requirement for 
tenuring . 

Language requirements at our posts are reevaluated on an 
annual basis. Based on the recommendations of the 
overseas posts, the Bureau of Human Resources and our 
regional bureaus, with advice from the Foreign Service 
Institute, determine which positions abroad will require 
foreign language proficiency." 

We have recently initiated a number of new language 
training initiatives at the State Department, including: 
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• The out-year language program, which affords mid-level 
officers the opportunity to acquire .additional world 
languages, - 

• Our new language incentive program, which rewards the use 
rather than the study of the most difficult languages and 
encourages' repeat tours in the countries where these 
languages are used; 

• More intensive language and area studies training for our 
mid-level specialists; 

• And enhanced training in languages and area expertise for 
our new-hire generalists and specialists. 

How have our foreign language requirements changed over the 
past twenty years? In the early nineties we opened 22 
posts in the newly independent nations of the former soviet 
Union. We have increased our presence in the Far East. 

This has required more officers with language skills. 

The Department's responsibilities for negotiations 
involving a variety of global issues have also grown 
exponentially. In this global era, language skills are key 
to an effective diplomacy. They are not a luxury. 

We are proud of the language capabilities of our Foreign 
Service corps, but the reality is that we are sometimes 
unable to provide these individuals with a full course of 
studies due to urgent staffing needs at our posts. 

We will not be able to provide this training without 
significantly increasing our staffing levels to provide the 
personnel "float" needed to release our foreign service 
employees for training. The military builds training 
requirements into their force readiness plans and so should 
we. To put this in national security terms, we are face to 
face with a crisis of "diplomatic readiness." 

If we do not address the problems as outlined by the 
Overseas Presence Advisory Panel regarding our diplomatic 
readiness, then, just like the armed forces in the early 
1970s, we risk relying on an ineffective, "hollow" force to 
defend America's interests. The consequences would be 
serious . 

> Less effective representation and advocacy of U.S. 
interests abroad; 

> A loss of U.S.- exports, investment and jobs; 

> Inadequate political and economic information, leading to 
unexpected crises; 
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> Less effectiveness in promoting democracy and the rule of 
law; 

> A weakening of the fight- against international terrorism 
and drug trafficking; 

> And a failure to provide U.S. citizens traveling abroad 
with the assistance they need. 

The State Department is changing from an organization whose 
main job is to observe and report into an organization that 
tells America's story, promotes America’s interests, and 
confronts new dangers to our democracy." To do this, 
communication — accurate, fast and effective — with our 
allies and our adversaries is essential. We need trained 
people to do the job right. 
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Statement by 
Christopher K. Mellon 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence 

Opening 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you today to present the Department’s views on U. S. foreign language 
capabilities, the Federal workforce, and national security. In the next five minutes, I will 
highlight for you the Department’s vision as well as some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of our current foreign language posture. Finally, I will address the goals of 
the Defense Foreign Language Program. At the conclusion of my remarks I would 
welcome your questions and comments. 


A Department of Defense Perspective 


What are our needs? 

• Foreign language skills and area expertise are integral to or directly support every 
foreign intelligence discipline and are essential factors in national security readiness, 
information superiority, and coalition peacekeeping or warfighting missions. 

• Language needs for national security are set by national and defense strategies related 
to global engagement. 

• Our needs have shifted from Cold War focus to hot spots all over the globe. 

• Language is of critical importance in intelligence collection and production for all 
purposes including information superiority. 

• Language capability is a critical readiness factor in signals intelligence at all levels. 

• Essential in peacekeeping, peace making, conflict resolution, nation building. 

• Essential in security cooperation, military diplomacy, coalition building. 

• Essential in conduct of counter-terrorism and counter-proliferation/threat reduction 
activities. 

• Essential in war fighting with emphasis on coalition warfare. 

• At any one time our total needs are estimated to be 30,000 military, civilian 
employees and contract translators and interpreters dealing with over 80 languages. 

Are these needs being met? 

• Combatant Commands have been reporting shortfalls in language capability. 

• General Craddock, Commander of Task Force Falcon (the US element of NATO 
KFOR), stated that he needed 150 linguists at the start of his mission and he had only 
12 available. 

• We are partially meeting our needs by operating what is arguably the world’s largest 
language school - the Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center. 

• We provide basic language education to about 3000 enlisted and officer personnel 
each year. 
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• We provide about 13% of all US post-secondary instruction in foreign language and 
are still experiencing shortfalls in the less-commonly-taught and hard-to-leam 
languages. 

• We operate this school because we have learned that the high school and college 
language programs do not meet our needs in terms of numbers, proficiency level 
and specific languages. 

• In order to achieve the proficiency levels of our graduates, college students usually 
have to major in the language over the four year period and finish with at least a six- 
month immersion program in the language. 

• In many languages such as Persian Farsi, Arabic, Korean and Chinese, we together 
with the Foreign Service Institute are the nation’s primary source of language and 
cultural expertise. 

• The private and public sector demands for persons with language skills lead many of 
our best and brightest language specialists to leave the service after a single tour. 

• We find that the operating commands must frequently use our intelligence linguists to 
perform interpretation and translation for force protection and logistic support in 
deployments such as Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, and Kosovo. 

What is DoD doing to improve the foreign language capability? 

• We have laid down a Strategy for a Defense Foreign Language Program that (given 
adequate resources) will lead to an optimal level of foreign language capable 
workforce drawn from the military active and reserve components, the civilian 
employee workforce and contract services. 

• We will enable that workforce with appropriate technology providing qualified 
professional service and support across DoD Components' organization lines and 
DoD mission spectrum. 

• The Joint Requirements Oversight Council has given their support to the strategy and 
the Defense Planning Guidance for 2002-2007 directs our efforts to further develop 
and provide the policy and program guidance for implementation. 

Why do we need foreign language speakers? 

• Communicating in languages other than English and understanding (accepting) 
cultural and societal differences is vital to success of peacetime and wartime military 
operations. 

• Defense leadership now understands the need for foreign language expertise perhaps 
better than ever before with the exception of World War II. Many officers and senior 
civilians have personal experience in operating in foreign lands in non-war situations. 

• DoD needs for language capability other than English are unique in that our military 
language specialists must also be qualified to perform as soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
marines. 

• Our civilian and military language specialists must also possess specialized lexicons 
and substantive operational knowledge in political and military affairs. 
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What are some examples of occasions when the presence of foreign language 

speakers had a positive impact on national security? 

Examples of the negative consequences of not having language specialists? 

• Our definition of “national security” today includes almost any mission that brings 
our military in contact with people who speak languages other than English. The 
national security strategy of global engagement brings our military into foreign 
territory in situations in which the use of (or at the minimum the understanding of) 
the language and culture often makes the difference between confrontation or 
cooperation. 

• The best examples of successes and failures are classified. Certainly the presence of 
qualified interpreters of Saudi and Iraqi Arabic during the Gulf War coalition 
operations can be declared as a positive contribution to national security. A detailed 
account of one of the best interpreters can be found in the journal Applied Language 
Teaming Volume 9 Numbers 1&2 1998. 

• As told by a Colonel participating in a humanitarian mission: A large crowd 
assembled in front of trucks and blocked them from delivery of aid to the compound 
designated as a distribution point. Unable to move the crowd aside until a young 
soldier hopped on the hood of the lead truck and explained to the people that the 
trucks must deliver the food to the center or they would turn around and go back to 
the airport. 

• The clear example from DESERT SHIELD was the experience of the loudspeaker 
team to whom an entire battalion of Iraqi soldiers surrendered the night before the 
ground war began. Announcements from helicopter mounted speakers had no effect, 
but a junior NCO who dismounted his speakers and walked toward the battalion’s 
location offering an alternative to fighting, in Iraqi dialect Arabic, achieved the 
desired effect. 

• From Bosnia. A Lieutenant faces two angry crowds arguing over the ownership of 
cows. An interpreter provides the media by which the Lieutenant begins conflict 
resolution. 

• In another sense we can still leam from the WWII experience of the Navaho and 
other native American “code talkers”. When humans wish to hide their intent from 
others that may be listening, it is convenient to have a local dialect only understood 
by a select populace. 

What languages are needed? 

• In the context of military diplomacy, coalition building and partnership for peace 
programs, peacetime intelligence and readiness for conflict, the DoD needs about 80 
languages. 

• DoD language and area education through the DLIFLC and the NSEP primarily is 
focused on the languages that are less-commonly taught in the US school systems. 
Arabic, Korean, Chinese, Persian-Farsi, Serbian-Croatian, Russian, and Portuguese 
for example. But we do have continuing requirements for skilled French, German, 
and Spanish translators and interpreters. 
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How should linguists be trained? 

• We have found that sound foundations in language education can be built with a 
combination of intensive classroom instruction, daily opportunity to use the language, 
and self-managed study followed by mentor supervised, task-oriented immersion 
either in the country or at a US immersion program. 

Can we use foreign nationals? 

• Yes - we can and do use foreign nationals. Many of the over 1000 contract linguists 
employed around the world by US military forces are foreign nationals. 

• However, there are many sensitive if not highly classified positions that should only 
be filled by US citizens that we can clear to the appropriate level of access. 

• Employment of foreign nationals should be based on four criteria: 

• They must have requisite language skills in both source and target languages (e.g. 
Albanian and English). 

• They must be unbiased and not have real or perceived conflicts of interest with 
our national goals in the region of operation. 

• They must be well enough educated to appreciate the importance of their assigned 
mission, and be able to communicate at the same level as the principals for Whom 
they are interpreting. 

• They must have sufficient complementary education in political-military affairs to 
permit them to understand the concepts and nuances as they translate and 
interpret. 

Do you have suggestions for improving the US foreign language and area 
education? 

• Greater national investment in early childhood (K-8) language and cultural awareness 
education and in follow-up program evaluation. 

• Greater and more focused investment in K-8 two-way enrichment and other effective 
two-way language programs followed by firm language requirements and appropriate 
communicative language courses for students in grades 8 through 16. 

• Proposals have also been made to expand the role of the National Security Education 
Program with emphasis on investment in language learning within the public and 
private education systems. 

• Over the years, there have been several calls to establish a National Language 
Foundation (comparable to the National Science Foundation) or a National Center for 
Excellence in Language Education supported by the Federal user agencies (Defense, 
State, Commerce, Justice, Treasury and others). We believe this suggestion merits 
consideration and that the Center’s mission should include 

• research and development of teaching and learning courseware, 

• establishment of standards in performance of language instruction and testing, 

• service as national resource center and provider for both public and private 
sectors in language education and training. 
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• development of and advocacy for national policy and programs to improve the 
skills and certify the qualification of language teachers, 

• development of and advocacy for national policy and programs related to 
development of foreign language capabilities and expansion of country and 
regional studies, 

• development of and advocacy for national professional criteria for 
qualification, employment and adequate compensation for language services 
(translation and interpretation). 

• It has been suggested that a Center of Excellence already exists, in principle, in the 
Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center with its fully accredited foreign 
language education capabilities, as well as its Federal Lab status for the study and 
improvement of foreign language teaching and evaluation. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the success of foreign language support to DoD military operations 
and national security objectives will continue to be dependent on a well-educated human 
language and foreign area specialist corps. That corps will be drawn from the product of 
the U.S. K-16 education system sponsored by the Department of Education and from 
DoD sponsored programs such as the DFLP and the National Security Education 
Program. 

This concludes my prepared statement. 
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Good morning Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Sub-Committee. I 
appreciate the opportunity to talk to you about the FBI's Foreign Language Program, the critical 
need for language services in our agency and the value that these services provide to FBI 
operations. My name is David Alba, and I am the Assistant Director of the FBI's Investigative 
Services Division. One branch of my division is responsible for the FBI's International 
Operations and Foreign Language Programs, which is why I am so interested in the issues before 
this Committee today. These issues are ones that I have dealt with throughout my FBI career and 
not only in my current capacity as Assistant Director. I have been personally involved in the 
Language Program since I began working with the FBI as a new agent, twenty years ago. I am 
fluent in Spanish and can speak first-hand of the value of foreign language expertise in law 
enforcement as well as national security investigations. 

Syndicated cartoonist Gary Larsen, creator of the "The Far Side," summed it up in a 
cartoon depicting a man and a duck. After several failed attempts to communicate with the duck 
in French, German and Spanish, the man says to the duck, "Quack." The duck responds, "Quack 
quack," and the conversation takes off. The caption reads, "It's nice to have someone who 
understands." 

In the FBI, it is not only nice to have someone who understands — it is imperative, and 
with thousands of languages spoken throughout the world, ensuring that there is someone who 
"understands" becomes a daunting task. The 1990 Census figures show that almost 14% of the 
population of this country speaks a foreign language in the home. The number will no doubt 
dramatically increase when the Census reports the results of their 2000 survey, but using the 1990 
statistics, 14% equals over 30 million people, many of whom will be victims, witnesses or 
subjects of our investigations. Their English ability may range from good to none. You can 
imagine that many will forget they speak English completely when we knock on the door. The 
FBI can not do business without quick access to individuals with foreign language expertise. 

When you look at the FBI's major initiatives, foreign language ability becomes even more 
critical: Foreign Counterintelligence, International Terrorism, International Drug Investigations 
and Multinational White Collar Crime. Our international presence has multiplied dramatically to 
provide liaison with local law enforcement in 44 countries. In fiscal year 1996, FBI domestic 
field offices generated 1 1,000 leads to our foreign liaison agents. In fiscal year 1999, the field 
generated 24,414 leads, representing a 57% increase in just three years. These are leads on 
domestic cases which are being investigated by the FBI in the United States. 

The FBI looks to three primary sources for its foreign language support: Special Agents 
who demonstrate a proficiency in a foreign language. Language Specialists who are hired as 
professional translators for the FBI, and Contract Linguists and Contract Translation Agencies, 
who provide translation support on an as-needed basis. These linguists provide assistance in 
every type of case that the FBI investigates. Limited resources require constant prioritization 
between high-profile and critical investigations. 
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Fifteen years ago, the language needs of the FBI were predictable: Sicilian, Russian, 
Chinese, and many Eastern European languages. Fifteen years ago, nine Sicilian Language 
Specialists provided all of the language support to the FBI's criminal programs. Of course, times 
have dramatically changed. 

I can tell you from personal experience that Spanish continues to be one of our seven 
critical language needs along with Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Farsi and Vietnamese. 
Throughout my FBI career, I have used my Spanish significantly in each of my assignments, 
which include San Francisco; San Juan; Washington, D.C.; McAllen, Texas, as the Assistant 
Special Agent in Charge; and most recently as the Special Agent in Charge of the El Paso Office 
prior to my transfer to FBI Headquarters as an Assistant Director. My Spanish has been 
invaluable, not only for dealing with the criminals we arrested and the victims and witnesses of 
terrible crimes, but also with Spanish-speaking law enforcement officials and the Spanish media. 
The FBI never has enough agents who speak Spanish, because so many people speak Spanish as 
their native language throughout our country. 

As could be expected, the volume of work in Spanish is very high, as it is with other, more 
commonly spoken foreign languages, but a few times each year the FBI receives a request for a 
language we've never heard of. With thousands of languages and dialects spoken throughout the 
world it's not surprising. Sometimes it is a challenge just identifying the language, but it is more 
difficult to find someone who can translate the tape or document from the target language into 
English, often under pressure of very short deadlines. Not only must the individual demonstrate a 
proficiency in the foreign language, but they must also show that their English is sufficient to 
translate the subject matter. The FBI has a busy foreign language testing program that develops 
language tests and certifies linguists, but we must also ensure that each candidate meets rigorous 
security requirements. 

Where do we find these linguists? Academia produces Spanish, Russian and Chinese, but 
what about Twi, Avar and Gypsy? Furthermore, our academic system doesn't usually focus on 
the slang and street level jargon that is so much a part of the criminal element. Our linguists 
become experts in dealing with local slang and coded language, not to mention the cultural 
awareness that is important to multinational investigations. 

Working a foreign language, court-authorized criminal wiretap is an ambitious 
undertaking for any Agent of the FBI. We use electronic surveillance when all other investigative 
techniques have been exhausted, and it is highly effective. First, you must ensure that there are 
enough foreign language monitors to man the equipment, sometimes twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week. We listen to live conversations. This is to make sure that we follow the law 
and not record or listen to any telephone call that does not relate to the crime as described in the 
court order. This enables us to act immediately, especially if there is the need to protect human 
life. Each call must be entered into a log and summarized into English, so all the monitors must 
be proficient in the target language as well as in English. The monitors must also understand the 
slang and code. Later, all pertinent conversations must be translated in full for the Court, and 
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some courts require a foil transcription in the target language. 

Criminals usually use coded language to cover their criminal activity. It may often reflect 
their legitimate business jargon. For example, during one wiretap of a group working in a dry 
cleaning store, the suspects talked a lot about cleaning shirts. They would say, "I need to have 
five shirts or ten shirts cleaned, " but when they began to ask for half shirts, it was obvious that 
they weren't talking about dry cleaning. In another case, the suspects were talking about moving 
the "green bananas” from one city to another. The specialist knew that "green bananas" was 
sometimes a code for marijuana, but this time, the fruit wholesalers were actually talking about 
green bananas. 

Our monitors seldom come to us with a knowledge of drug street slang. If they did, it is 
unlikely that they would successfully make it through our security checks. The problem is further 
compounded by the differences in slang spoken in different cities around the country. Every 
language has colloquial differences, even English. If we heard someone say, "the stash is in the 
boot," we would probably look for the money in a shoe, but in Great Britain, a boot is the trunk of 
a car. We would be looking in the wrong place. 

The need to decipher coded language appears in different types of cases. In 1993, you 
may remember the plot to bomb several New York landmarks by the radical followers of the 
Egyptian Blind Sheik Umar Abd A1 Rahman. The code word used for the bombs was the Arabic 
word, "Hadduta," which literally means a child's bedtime story when translated from Arabic. It 
sounded innocent enough, but it became obvious that something was up when the suspects talked 
about "preparing the four Hadduta," "renting a warehouse for the Hadduta," and "buying oil and 
fertilizer for the Haddutas." 

As a street agent, I worked one wiretap where the monitor translated the Spanish word 
"clavo" as "nail." Technically, he translated the word correctly, but in the context of the 
conversation it didn't make any sense. I noticed the inconsistency, and after listening to the 
conversation, I concluded that they were talking about a stash. Pursuing that lead, we conducted 
a search. We seized over 10 kilos of heroin, but we did not find any nails. 

Speaking of nails, we all may be able to hammer a nail into a block of wood, but very few 
of us would make good carpenters. We know that all people who speak foreign languages are not 
able to translate, and even fewer can interpret. These are very difficult skills, and I can not 
overemphasize the importance of accuracy. I have seen situations where translations are 
vigorously challenged in court by defense experts. The FBI's success in investigating drug, 
organized and violent crime, as well as international terrorism and foreign counterintelligence, 
depends upon our ability to provide accurate translations from a sufficient number of credible 
linguists who may be called to testify in court as expert witnesses. It is an enormous tasking, and 
it is one that we are constantly struggling to meet. 

The stakes are simply too high to fail. Every piece of foreign language material could be 
the key to solving the next big international drug case or maybe stopping a terrorist plot before the 
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bomb goes off. Last year, the FBI's Language Specialists and Contract Linguists translated over 
one million pages of documents and countless hours of audio material. With the growing demand 
for certain languages, the work continues to back up . The information becomes perishable over a 
period of time, so the lead value diminishes when the translation is delayed too long. When we're 
talking about unaddressed work coming from critical national security-related investigations, the 
implications are sobering. 

The United States Government is the largest employer of linguists in this country, with 
over 60 agencies using translator and interpreter services. Today we are not only competing 
within the Government for the best linguists, we are now competing with private industry. A 
recent issue of a special interest magazine contained no less than fifty advertisements for linguists 
in the private sector. This is great for the linguists, but it also drives the rates beyond that which 
the Government can afford over the long term. 

Do we share linguists among the various agencies? Absolutely! Unfortunately, the 
scarcity of linguists throughout the Government makes it more difficult to borrow linguists, but in 
a crisis, we all work together to make sure that the language support is there. When the crisis is 
over, however, it is business as usual. Then we are in the crisis prevention mode, and work is 
prioritized. 

The Intelligence Community' routinely collaborates to avoid duplication of effort, 
especially in language training matters, and the Community provides assistance to member 
components during those times of crisis. When one agency asks for a linguist who possesses a 
speaking proficiency on the Interagency Language Roundtable Skill Level Scale of three or higher 
and has a Secret security clearance, all agencies understand what that means. All agencies use the 
same skill levels to measure the proficiency of their linguists and the security requirements are 
same throughout Government. 

This is not the case in the federal law enforcement community. Some agencies have no 
language proficiency standards, nor is there a uniformly accepted vetting process for access to 
case information other than that required for a confidential, secret, or top secret clearance. Of 
course, much of what we do in law enforcement cannot be classified as national security 
information, so a new standard should be developed to enable federal law enforcement to speak 
the same "language" when collaborating on foreign language matters. 

Another problem is finding work to keep some of our Contract Linguists busy enough so 
they will not be looking for other jobs. In some languages, the volume of work never ends, but in 
others, the amount of work may be intensive only for a few months. When we need the language 
again, often after a period of months or even years, our Contract Linguists have found other jobs, 
and we must start recruiting, testing and processing all over again. It makes sense to share these 
linguists with other federal law enforcement agencies to ensure their availability and accessibility 
over a long period of time. 

To achieve this, the FBI is now working with other Department of Justice components to 
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develop common language proficiency and security standards for linguists who will have access 
to our law enforcement-sensitive information. The project is called LEILA — Law Enforcement 
Interagency Linguist Access. Once developed. Department of Justice components will be able to 
routinely share linguists through LEILA — a database containing all known linguistic resources by 
specialty, for example interpreter, translator, or monitor; language skill level and security 
clearance. LEILA'S objectives include ensuring the quality of linguists for federal law 
enforcement and related agencies, increasing the availability of linguists across agency lines, and 
bringing uniformity to the linguist selection process. 

With the current demand for language services, we must always look for new and 
innovative ways to find linguists and process foreign languages. The FBI has an active foreign 
language training program whose goal is to provide language training to FBI employees who need 
these critical skills to perform their jobs. We have a Foreign Language Resource Center that 
provides self-study materials at various skill levels to all employees, and in addition to placing 
students in classroom training, we have mobile training teams that provide survival-level skills to 
our street agents in field offices that have large foreign language-speaking communities. While 
training meets many of our language requirements, it cannot provide the cultural and real-world 
knowledge that is gained through prolonged exposure to the target language culture, and that is 
what is needed for much of our work. 

Another source of language support is through the use of machine-assisted translation 
programs that provide a means for "document triage," in other words, sifting through large 
amounts of documentary evidence. The agent may then prioritize materials for translation. While 
these systems are helpful, they do not eliminate the need for a fully certified linguist to prepare 
translations for court. 

The FBI is also reaching out to our law enforcement partners overseas through liaison 
efforts with Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, because the problems are not 
unique to American law enforcement. 

The FBI's language requirements have multiplied several times over. We have agents 
working on the border who do not speak Spanish, and you cannot take complaints, interview 
victims or witnesses, nor can you develop informants if they cannot understand what you are 
saying. In addition to the rapidly increasing number of leads generated overseas in domestic 
investigations, we routinely request the assistance of foreign law enforcement by Letters Rogatory 
or treaties of mutual assistance in criminal matters, all of which must be translated into the 
language of the country. The information returned as a result of these requests must be translated 
back into English. Every day our field offices receive calls and visits from citizens with limited 
English ability, and we must provide interpreter services at a moment's notice. 

So you can see, as the Gary Larsen cartoon said, it is not only nice to have someone who 
understands, it is essential. I appreciate the opportunity to brief this Sub-Committee on language 
issues which are critical to FBI operations with the hope that elevating these issues to this Sub- 
committee will provide the impetus needed to aggressively move forward and improve the 
availability and accessibility of language services to law enforcement. I will be happy to answer 
any questions. 
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Remarks as Prepared for Delivery 
by U.S. Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley 

United States Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
Subcommittee on International Security, Proliferation, and Federal 

Services 

Washington, D.C. 

September 19, 2000 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. It 
is a great pleasure to be here today to speak with you about the 
importance of foreign language instruction as part of a comprehensive 
21 st century education. 

I want to take just a moment to mention that this likely will be my last 
appearance before Congress, and I am delighted that we will end on 
such a positive note. Chairman, it is wonderful to be here with you, 
someone who appreciates the value of learning a foreign language. 

The benefits of helping Americans acquire a second or third language 
are significant. Strengthening this one area - foreign language 
instruction - helps to build a better workforce, to improve our 
national security, and, as research shows, to lift other areas of 
education as well. That is why I am convinced that we should do 
everything we can to ensure that we have high-quality foreign 
language instruction in America’s schools. 
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Let me focus on these three benefits of promoting what I call 
“biliteracy.” The first benefit is a better workforce. Today, more of 
America’s companies do business in other countries, and more of our 
citizens regularly speak a language other than English in their home. 

We should welcome these changes. They can make our nation 
stronger. And we should make sure that those who live in the United 
States and speak more than one language are valued. We should think 
of a second language as an asset for students, not a barrier. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. Knowing a second language is not a 
substitute for mastering English. But with their language skills, people 
who are biliterate may enjoy greater opportunities in our increasingly 
diverse nation and command a greater salary in the marketplace. 

The second benefit is stronger national security. Helping young people 
learn foreign languages can make our nation safer. If more Americans 
understand the language and culture of others, I believe that we will 
be more likely to avoid conflicts and reach across cultural differences 
to form international friendships and partnerships. There are also 
clear advantages in having members of our armed forces who are 
biliterate. 
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The third benefit is improved academic achievement for our students. 
We have strong evidence today that studying a foreign language has a 
ripple effect, helping to improve student performance in other 
subjects. The European Union has a goal for their students to learn 
three languages. Surely, we can help our students remain competitive 
by learning English and at least one more language. 

Here is what the research says: Children who have studied a foreign 
language in elementary school score higher on standardized tests in 
reading, language arts, and mathematics. They also show greater 
cognitive development in areas such as mental flexibility’, creativity, 
tolerance, and higher order thinking skills - four qualities that are 
very desirable in today’s workplace. 

So far, our nation has not done enough to help our children learn 
second and third languages. The United States lags behind many 
other developed countries in providing foreign language study to 
elementary and secondary school students. Research suggests that 
students acquire foreign languages more easily when instruction 
begins in the early grades. Despite this evidence, however, few 
elementary schools in the United States offer foreign language 
instruction. 

Increasing our efforts in two areas will help us catch up with other 
nations in foreign language instruction and provide the excellent, 
complete education that our nation’s children deserve. 



First, we recently have promoted a number of changes at the 
Department to improve foreign language instruction in the United 
States. Our proposal to reauthorize the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) would set a national goal “that 25 percent of all 
public elementary schools offer-high-quality, comprehensive foreign 
language programs by 2005, and that 40 percent offer such programs 
by 2010.” 

Specifically, the Foreign Language Assistance Program would support 
high-quality, foreign language programs for elementary and 
secondary students, and these programs would be aligned with state- 
approved standards and curriculum. 

One of the problems with foreign language instruction in the United 
States is that, too often, when there is an elementary school program, 
it is not integrated with the middle school and high school programs. 
That means that young students have to adjust to new methods. 

To remedy this, our ESEA reauthorization proposal includes 
provisions that would help students to make a smooth transition in 
their foreign language studies as they advance from elementary school 
to middle and on to high school. 
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Another problem is that when America’s elementary schools offer 
foreign language instruction, typically it is just an introductory 
exposure to the language. So our ESEA reauthorization proposal also 
focuses on ensuring that the elementary school foreign language 
instruction is more challenging and more meaningful. 

Our FY 2001 budget request includes S14 million for Foreign 
Language Assistance, which is S6 million above the FY 2000 level. The 
increase reflects the growing importance of foreign language skills, 
which I’ve outlined. 

The second area in which we can increase our effort and improve 
foreign language instruction is what are called “dual language” 
programs. These differ from regular foreign language instruction in 
that students are immersed in English and a second language, rather 
than being taught the second language as a separate subject. 

In dual language programs, approximately equal numbers of English- 
speaking and non-English speaking students participate in classrooms, 
with every student challenged to meet high academic standards for 
each subject in both languages. 
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Again, this approach is backed by research showing that students in 
high-quality dual language programs have higher achievement than 
their peers who are not enrolled in a language program. I have called 
on educators and community leaders to create more dual language 
schools. Right now, there are about 260 in the United States; I would 
like to see 1,000 dual language schools by 2005. 

To help meet this goal, the Department announced on September 1 st 
that we would be setting aside $20 million through the Bilingual 
Education program for two special competitions for dual language 
projects. 

--'7 1 am pleased that the budget plan that the president submitted to 
Congress for FY 2001 would increase funding for bilingual education, 
including dual immersion programs, to $296 million and increase our 
investment in foreign language education by 75 percent. We will 
continue to do everything we can to ensure that bilingual programs 
make a positive difference in helping students learn English and 
achieve academically. 
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I would like to emphasize that President Clinton and his staff have 
been leaders in the effort to improve foreign language acquisition. At 
the beginning of the Administration, we made competency in foreign 
languages part of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. In 1993, we 
provided funding to four national language organizations to develop 
national standards in foreign language. These standards were issued 
in 1996, and they have given us a strong foundation for improving 
foreign language acquisition. 

In addition, on April 19 of this vear, the White House released a 
Memorandum on International Education Policy, which directs fife 
U.S. Department of Education and other agencies to work to improve 
international education. The Memorandum specifically addresses the 
need to improve foreign language learning, including efforts to achieve 
biliteracy, and to enhance the nation’s capacity’ to produce foreign- 
language expertise. 

Technology and demographics are changing the world and the United 
States. As public officials, we should adapt our education policies to 
reflect these changes. By working together, we can encourage better 
foreign language instruction in our nation’s schools. If we do that, we 
will strengthen our workforce, make our nation more secure, and 
elevate the level of education for America’s children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to your questions. 

### 
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Statement by 


Robert O. Slater 
Director 

National Security Education Program 

In earlier testimony provided to this committee you received some important evidence 
concerning the increasing importance of language competencies for the federal government. 
More than 70 federal agencies and entities, extending from the Departments of Commerce, 
Defense, Energy, and State to the intelligence community have current and future requirements 
for linguistically qualified personnel, including not only interpreters and translators, but applied 
scientists, engineers, lawyers, and regional experts. While language readiness has, for years, 
been a chronic problem within the federal sector, the rapidly increasing complexities of 
globalization have further exposed the need for supplementing the current training and recruiting 
system in the federal and academic sectors, including increased funding for goal-oriented 
academic language programs in critical languages coupled with incentives for linguistically 
proficient students to enter federal service. The lack of beginning, intermediate, and particularly 
advanced language skills among professionals in the federal government is indeed an issue of 
U.S. national security. On a more general level I would also argue that the imperative remains 
for the federal sector to consciously and systematically invest in a national effort to produce more 
qualified, internationally skilled graduates (cutting across all fields and disciplines) from its 
colleges and universities. :i ' 

I am pleased to be here today representing the interests of the federal government and the 
National Security Education Program in providing practical and cost-efficient solutions to this 
problem. 

In my brief remarks today, I would like to focus on the following areas: 

1. Documented federal needs 

2. The federal response 

3. The critical role of higher education in addressing these needs 

4. The unique role of the National Security Education Program 

5. A proposed solution 

Documented Federal Needs 

Each year, as part of its mandate, the National Security Education Program (NSEP) 
surveys federal agencies and offices involved in the conduct of U.S. national security affairs to 
identify critical areas and languages of the world. The needs are across the board for competent 
professionals who are language proficient. A submission from the Dept of Commerce is 
instructive. It cites, for example, difficulty in finding qualified individuals with skills in: Arabic, 
Chinese, Hebrew, Russian, Central Asian languages, Hindi, Tamil, Ukrainian, to name a few. It 
outlines needs for (1) scientists and engineers who have Asian language skills; (2) skills in 
economics, statistics, public policy, business administration, and law coupled with language 
skills in Japanese, Hindi, Tamil, Cantonese, and Russian. The Department of State has 
experienced such difficulties in addressing their personnel needs, and much to our satisfaction, 
they have turned to NSEP for assistance in identifying language competent professionals. To 
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date, the Department has hired at least 34 NSEP award recipients. A number of these individuals 
are filling positions in U.S. embassies (Tajikistan, Mexico, Moldavia; Tashkent, Nepal, Phnom 
Penh, Budapest, Managua, Zagreb, Beijing); their language study under NSEP auspices has 
provided them with competencies needed by the State Department without need for additional 
costly and time-consuming language training. A list of some of these individuals is included in 
my complete testimony provided to the committee. 


The Federal Response 

The federal government has no systematic or coherent plan for ensuring that its 
professional workforce possesses the necessary international competencies. Its two preeminent 
language teaching institutions - the Defense Language Institute and the Foreign Service Institute 
- focus on important but narrow segments of the federal population. Furthermore, the mission 
of these schools is for their students to generally attain no more than basic or functional levels of 
language proficiency. When imperative, federal agencies and offices contract out to proprietary 
services for language training on an as needed basis. There is no other systematic plan in place to 
ensure that new employees with more advanced language competencies can be identified or for 
existing employees to have more routine access to advanced language training. 

Role of Higher Education 

As the Association of American Universities has stated, the raison d’etre of the American 
research university is to ask questions and solve problems. Together, the nation’s research 
universities constitute an exceptional national resource with unique capabilities. America’s 
research universities are at the forefront of innovation; the expert knowledge that resides in our 
research universities is renowned worldwide; this expertise is being applied to real-world 
problems every day. In 1999, the federal government provided $16 billion to support university 
research. We rely on the U.S. higher education community to educate and train our leaders in 
business, commerce, science and technology. We expect them to train the best and brightest for 
work in academic, business and public sectors. But in the language and international skill arena, 
we are terribly deficient. We talk extensively about the importance of global education but we 
fail to address the infrastructure necessary to produce language and internationally competent 
graduates. 

The role of the higher education community remains pivotal in solving this problem - 
indeed, together with an increasing emphasis on language acquisition in the K-12 environment, 
higher education offers the only feasible solution. Increasingly, higher education institutions 
have recognized the importance of their role as the leaders of innovation and change as trainers 
and educators for the workforce of the 21 s1 century,..integrating new learning technologies into 
their classrooms, expanding opportunities for distance education and creating opportunities for 
partnerships with school systems, government, and industry to improve education at all levels. 
The higher education community has also become more attuned to tire practical skills needed by 
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its graduates to meet the demands of the 21 st century. Our imperative is to seek partnerships with 
higher education to implement systematic programs designed to embrace language competency 
as part of its overall educational mission. 

The Role ofNSEP 

NSEP is the only federal program that directly links the nation’s security interests with 
the development of skills in critical world areas and languages. The National Security Education 
Act of 1991 solidly establishes the role ofNSEP by stating that the “Federal Government has an 
interest in ensuring that the employees of its departments and agencies with national security 
responsibilities are prepared to meet the challenges of this changing international environment” 
and that the “Federal Government has an interest in taking actions to alleviate the problem of 
American undergraduate and graduate students being inadequately prepared to meet the 
challenges posed by increasing global interaction among states. 

Originally designed by Congress to be a considerably larger effort NSEP has, due to 
budget reductions that reduced its Trust Fund by more than 50%, become a highly successful but 
small program. Each year it funds approximately 150 undergraduate students and 75 graduates to 
include language and foreign study as part of their academic program. NSEP funds only those 
students who undertake meaningful study of languages and areas of the world critical to U.S. 
national security outside Western Europe, Canada, Australia and New Zealand (the focus of 
study of more than 6 of every 10 American students). Through our partnership with higher 
education we have learned that in order to achieve higher levels of language proficiency, students 
must combine classroom learning with applied, in country experience. 

The purpose ofNSEP funding is to increase the number of U.S. students studying these 
critical languages.. ..many start with no proficiency or beginning level proficiency. NSEP has 
been remarkably successfully in stimulating more beginning and intermediate level study of these 
critical languages, coupled with solid intemational/cultural experience. Equally important, 
each NSEP student, as part of their award, has an obligation to seek federal employment in 
an agency or office involved in national security affairs. You heard in earlier testimony about 
difficulties in identifying and retaining talented professionals in the federal government. Let me 
reassure you that there are many outstanding students in our colleges and universities who are 
eager to find jobs in the public sector. Our challenge is to create and increase opportunities for 
students to learn critical languages and then to establish paths, not obstacles, for diem to facilitate 
their access to federal jobs. 

NSEP also represents an important partnership between the federal government and 
higher education by investing in our colleges and universities to produce an increase the quantity, 
diversity, and quality of the teaching and learning of subjects in the fields of foreign languages, 
area studies, and other international fields critical to the nation’s interests. It is this functional 
and accountable partnership that has led us to proposing a short- and long-term solution to the 
nation’s critical shortfall in intermediate and advanced language expertise. 
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A Proposed Solution 

NSEP, in concert with the National Foreign Language Center at the University of 
Maryland, has initiated a planning grant to explore the creation of National Flagship Language 
Programs in critical languages. The purpose of this effort is to establish a set of programs, with 
additional federal support through NSEP, that will produce significant numbers of graduates 
(many of whom will be candidates for employment with the federal government) across 
disciplines with high levels of language proficiency in languages critical to U.S. national 
security. The NSEP and NFLC have already begun to explore the feasibility of such an effort 
through a series of in-depth site visits to universities who are well positioned and committed to 
achieving such results. The objective is to make investments in these institutions that will enable 
them to produce high proficiency graduates for the long term. These flagship programs will be 
truly national. They will support distance education in critical languages, intensive language 
programs for a national student audience, and program articulation with local higher, secondary, 
and heritage education partners. The flagship programs will, through NSEP support, attract 
students, motivated by the NSEP service requirement to gain employment with the federal sector. 
The flagship program concept is unique..it represents an accountable partnership between the 
federal sector and the higher education community to produce advanced language graduates. 

NSEP, together with the NFLC, and the cooperation of a number of colleges and 
universities, is prepared to immediately implement the flagship program. In the short-term, we 
can begin to produce a steady stream of graduates, at both the undergraduate and graduate level, 
across disciplines, with advanced skills in critical languages. Through mechanisms already in 
place in NSEP, many of these students will flow into the federal sector. All that is needed is a 
federal commitment - legislative and financial - to make the flagship program a reality. 

Let me close with one final thought. For many of us who have struggled for years, to 
address this important issue, we are heartened by the interest demonstrated by this Committee. 
We are eager to work with Congress to identify solutions that work. And we are confident, given 
the right structure and funding, that the U.S. educational system can be successfully challenged to 
answer the call. 

Robert O. Slater, Ph.D. 

Director, 

National Security Education Program 
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National Security Education Program 
(NSEP) 


• Background 

The National Security Education Program (NSEP), created by Congress in 1991, addresses the need 
to increase the ability of Americans to communicate and compete globally by knowing the cultures and 
languages of other countries. The Program supports learning about areas of the world that are critical to U.S. 
national security, and in which U.S. students and programs are under-represented. NSEP supports study in 
and about every region of the world, except Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and West Europe. 

• Administration 

The Secretary of Defense carries out the Program, in consultation with a thirteen member National Security 
Education Board (NSEB) of which the Secretary is the statutory Chairman. The Secretary has delegated 
these authorities and responsibilities to the President, National Defense University. 

• NSEP Awards 

Scholarships to Undergraduates to study abroad in areas critical to U.S. national security, and 
under-represented by U.S. students. NSEP has: 

♦> Awarded over 1,300 undergraduate scholarships 

*> Supported undergraduate study in more than 60 countries and in more than 25 less commonly 
taught languages 

Fellowships to Graduate Students Xo study less commonly studied foreign areas, languages, and 
other international fields critical to U.S. national security. NSEP has: 

❖ Awarded over 700 graduate fellowships 

❖ Supported graduate study in and about more than 90 countries, and 3 5 less commonly taught 
languages 

> Almost one in every four scholarship and fellowship awards are made to students in non-traditional 
fields of study - e.g., engineering, applied sciences, health. 

Grants to Two and Four-Year U.S. Institutions of Higher Education to build and enhance programs of 
study in foreign areas, languages, and other fields critical to U.S. national security. NSEP grants have: 

♦> Enhanced international education at more than 150 two- and four-year U.S. colleges and 
universities 

❖ Opportunities for a broader and more diverse population of U.S. students to internationalize their 
curricula 

❖ Programs of study in and about critical world regions, languages, and cultures for students in a 
more diverse array of disciplines including the applied sciences and engineering 


• Support for Teaching and Learning Less Commonly Taught Languages (LCTLs) 

NSEP undergraduate scholars and graduate fellows are required to include language study as part 
of their programs. NSEP stresses proficiency-based language learning. Each NSEP award recipient is 
tested prior to, and immediately following the conclusion of their NSEP-funded study programs. 
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The NSEP Service Requirement 

All recipients of NSEP undergraduate scholarships and graduate fellowships incur a service 
requirement. They are required to work, in order of priority, either for a federal agency or office with 
national security responsibilities, or in the field of higher education, in an area related to the study funded 
by NSEP. The length of the service requirement is essentially equal to the length of the period of study 
supported by NSEP. 

• Producing A Critical Federal Resource 

Through innovative application of its service requirement for all award recipients, NSEP is 
providing federal agencies and offices with heretofore unavailable expertise in both a field of study and 
international competency. NSEP award recipients now contribute to the critical missions of the 
Departments of Commerce, Defense, Justice, State, and Treasury, the intelligence community; NASA, 
USAID, and the U.S. Congress. It is important to note that each NSEP scholar and fellow: 

❖ May be employed under Schedule A Hiring Authority, automatically granted to any 

Federal agency seeking to employ any recipient of an NSEP Scholarship or Fellowship. 

❖ May be hired without regard to any existing hiring preferences or restrictions. 

❖ May be hired for term, non-career appointments of up to 4 years. 

❖ Has studied in a field or discipline that is important to U.S. national security. 

❖ Has a documented foreign language capability. 

❖ Has studied extensively in and about other countries or regions. 

❖ Is a prospect for full-time employment, or an internship. 

❖ Is inclined toward employment in the Federal government. 

❖ Is a U.S. citizen. 
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Adams-Smith, Kelly 
Boyd, Kerry 
de Guzman, Janina 
Dickson, Robert 
Gyeszly, Steven 
Hastings, Daniel 
Jenkins, Dorcas 
Lachapelle, Paul 
Lovelace, Lauren 
Lynch, Maura 
McCaffrey, Cynthia 
Merritt, Jeff 
Meyer, Maureen 
Nagy, Anastatia 
Raphael, Hillary 
Rubin, Michael 
Smith, Maureen 
Strongman, Roberto 
Switnak, Nicholas 
Tartakovsky, Dmitry 
Tulloch, David 
Tyson, David 
Wilkinson, Lisa 
Wroldsen, John 
Zellner, Melissa 


NSEP Award Recipients 
Satisfying Federal Service Requirement 
at the Department of State 


Foreign Service Officer 

intern. Foreign Service Institute 

Assistant Program Officer, Seoul, Korea 

Foreign Service Officer 

Embassy, Budapest 

Foreign Service Officer 

Embassy, Managua 

Embassy, Nepal 

Public Affairs Specialist (Russian) 

Junior Program Officer 
White House Fellow/State Dept 
Embassy, Zagreb 
Embassy, Mexico 
CAREP Intern 
Embassy, Phnom Penh 
Intern, US Embassy, Tajikistan 
Consular Officer, Mexico 
Consular Officer 
Embassy, Beijing 
Political Analyst, Moldavia 
Foreign Service Officer 
Second Secretary, Tashkent 
Congressional Reports Officer 
Intern 

Economic Officer 


In addition to these individuals, an addition 9 NSEP award recipients were also recruited directly 
by the Department of State and are currently in training: 5 for Latin American Division and 4 for 

Asia Division. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARS, 1994-2000 


Arqentina 

37 

BBSS 

2 

Belarus 

i 

Lebanon 

1 

Bolivia 

8 

Lithuania 

1 


1 

Macedonia 

8 


60 

Madagascar 

6 

Cameroon 

6 

Mali 

1 

Chile 

52 

Martinique 

1 

China 

148 

Mexico 

50 

Colombia 

6 

Morocco 

19 

Costa Rica 

23 

Nepal 

7 

Croatia 

2 

Nicaragua 

2 

Cuba 

1 

Niger 

3 

nan 

1 


3 

Czech Repub 

28 

Peru 

4 

Dorn. Rep 

24 

Philippines 

2 


28 


16 


1 

iMHilMilUMii-B 

1 


1 

Romania 

3 

Egypt 

49 

Russia 

208 


14 

Senegal 

24 

Greece 

4 

South Africa 

17 

Guatemala 

2 

Taiwan 

19 

Honq Konq 

5 


1 


24 


22 


31 

Thailand 

17 

Indonesia 

19 

Tunisia 

3 

Israel 

30 

msm^m 

11 

Japan 

195 

Uganda 

2 

Jordan 

4 

Ukraine 

8 

Kazakhstan 

2 

Uzbekistan 

3 


20 

Venezuela 

4 

Korea 

ii 

Vietnam 

13 



Yemen 

5 



Zimbabwe 

15 


Total 


1340 
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NATIONAL SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

GRADUATE FELLOWS, 1994-2000 


Numbers of Students by Country: 


Albania 

1 

Korea 

7 

Algeria 

1 

Latvia 

2 

Anqola 

1 

Lebanon 

3 

Arqentina 

6 

Lithuania 

3 

Armenia 

3 

Macedonia 

8 

Azerbaijan 

1 

Madagascar 

2 

Balkans 

1 

Malawi 

1 

Belarus 

1 

Malaysia 

6 

Benin 

1 

Malt 

4 

Belize 

1 

Mexico 

19 

Bolivia 

8 

Micronesia 

1 

Bosnia 

4 

Moldova 

1 

Botswana 

1 

Monqoiia 

4 

Brazil 

38 

Morocco 

8 

0JS 5? ■■ 

7 


3 

fSfWffllJSSIJM! 

1 


1 


2 

Nepal 

3 

Burundi 

1 

Nicaragua 

1 

Cambodia 

4 

Niaer 

2 

■ 

9 

Niqeria 

1 


57 

Pakistan 

7 

Colombia 

5 

Peru 

8 

Costa Rica 

8 

Philippines 

3 

Cote d'Ivoire 

1 

Poland 

14 

Croatia 

2 

Romania 

6 

Cuba 

7 

Russia 


Cyprus 

IpmQ 


migi 

Czech Repub 

■ 



Dep Rep of 
Congo 




Dom. Rep. 




Ecuador 

8 

South Africa 

ii 

El Salvador 

3 

Sri Lanka 

i 

Estonia 

2 

Syria 

4 

Ethiopia 

2 

Taiwan 

i§Ki 

Eovbt 

18 

Tajikistan 

2 

Georqia 

2 

Tanzania 

10 

Ghana 

1 

Thailand 

-16 

Guatemala 

9 

Tunisia 

i 

Guinea 

1 

Turkey 

14 


Haiti 

3 

Uganda 

3 

Honduras 

1 

Ukraine 

8 

Hungary 

8 

Uzbekistan 

10 

India 

26 

Vietnam 

16 

Indonesia 

23 

Yemen 

5 

Iran 

1 

Yugoslavia 

4 

Iraq 

1 

West Bank 

1 

Israel 

12 

Zaire 

1 

Jamaica 

1 

Zambia 

1 

Japan 

58 



Jordan 

3 



Kazakhstan 

15 



Kenya 

5 









Total 

709 
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LANGUAGES STUDIED BY NSEP UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARS AND GRADUATE FELLOWS 


Africaans 

Mandarin 

Akan 

Marathi 

Albanian 

Mayan 

Amharic 

Mendo 

Arabic 

Nahuatian 

Araucanian 

Polish 

Armenian 

Portuguese 

Aymara 

Quechua 

Azeri 

Quiche 

Bambara 

Romanian 

Belorussian 

Russian 

Berber 

Serbo-Croatian 

Buginese 

Shona 

Bulgarian 

Sinhalese 

Creole 

Slovene 

Czech 

Spanish 

Estonian 

Swahili 

Farsi 

Tagalog 

French 

Telegu 

Georgian 

Thai 

Hebrew 

Tibetan 

Hindi 

Turkish 

Hungarian 

Twi 

Indonesian 

Uighur 

Japanese 

Ukrainian 

Kazakh 

Urdu 

Khmer 

Uzbek 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Lingala 

Wolof 

Lithuanian 

Xhosa 

Luganda 

Yoruba 

Macedonian 

Zulu 

Malagasy 


Malay 
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NATIONAL SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAM (NSEP) 
Grants to US Institutions of Higher Education 
Fact Sheet 


Background 

NSEP institutional grants provide opportunities to develop or strengthen the capabilities for US institutions 
of higher education to educate students and faculty in critical languages, cultures, areas and international 
fields, thus strengthening the nations ability to operate effectively in the international environment. 


Areas of Emphasis 

• Improving language acquisition and cultural knowledge 

• Improving study and work opportunities abroad 

• Stimulating faculty involvement in enhancing international capacity 

• Improving information dissemination and linkages across institutions 

• Broadening the base of interdisciplinary and institutional relationships 


Some Examples of Languages Addressed by NSEP Award Institutions (1997-1999 only) 


Akan 

Cimbemba 

Malagasy 

Turkish 

Arabic 

Czech 

Ndebele 

Turkmeni 

Armenian 

Georgian 

Polish 

Urdu 

Azeri 

Hindi 

Russian 

Uzbek 

Bahasa/Indonesian 

Hungarian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Vietnamese 

Brazilian Portuguese 

Japanese 

Spanish 

Xhosa 

Bulgarian 

Kazakh 

Swahili 

Yourba 

Cantonese 

Korean 

Tagalog 

Zulu 

Chechen-Ingush 

Mandarin Chinese 

Thai 



Selected NSEP Institutional Grants Project Descriptions 1994-1999 


Content-Sneciflc Language Skills for Professional Programs 

Johns Hopkins University, School of Advanced International Studies. This grant program is to develop 
integrated materials for specialists in international affairs with a series of Readers in Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Portuguese. In cooperation with the American University in Cairo, Johns Hopkins also offers 
a track model for international businesses, financial organizations and NGOs to provide advanced Arabic 
language and culture training. 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. This grant is to enhance U.S. understanding of the domestic, 
regional, strategic, and technical factors that shape decisions in India and Pakistan concerning their inter- 
linked nuclear, environmental, and economic policies. The program offers introductory Hindi language and 
South Asian culture and politics courses. 

University of North Carolina. This grant is to develop a major interdisciplinary Master's Degree Program 
in Russian/East European Studies to train a cadre of professionals to respond to the unprecedented 
geopolitical transformations of the post-Cold war era. The program integrates language study (Bulgarian, 
Czech, Macedonian, Polish, Russian, Serbo-Croatian), with region-specific expertise through area study 
courses, alongside a concentration such as business, computer science, economics, history, linguistics, 
political science, or public health. 
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Michigan State University. This grant is to develop a focused and sustainable Environmental Sciences in 
Japan (ESJ) program, within a preexisting institutionalized language program at the Japan Center for 
Michigan Universities (JCMU). The program coordinates Japanese language and culture studies for 
students from a consortium of 15 Michigan universities as well as from other states and countries at its 
center in Hikone, Shiga Prefecture, Japan. 

Utah Valley State College. This grant is to support the US-China Professional Development Program 
which is designed for students majoring in engineering, computer science, technology management, and 
related applied, technical and managerial fields to produce a cadre of Americans skilled in Chinese 
language and culture. 

University of Pittsburgh. This grant is to develop the International Technology Center of the School of 
Engineering to implement an international component into freshman engineering courses, through which 
engineering students gain competency either in Chinese or Spanish, and their associated cultures. 

University of California, Davis. This grant is to establish a consortium of ten medical education 
institutions in the United States, Latin America, Africa, and Asia designed to create an infrastructure that 
facilitates international education within medical training. 

The Ohio State University. This grant is to create China Link, a model six-month program in China that 
provides 23 American business undergraduate and graduate students the opportunity both to learn Chinese 
language and culture and to gain first-hand knowledge and experience in Chinese corporate culture. 

Texas A&M University. This grant is to broaden the understanding of how different countries address 
topics such as food security and bio-terrorism in the veterinary curricula. The program links two veterinary 
colleges in the U.S. (Texas A&M University and the University of Georgia) with a veterinary colleges in 
Chile, in Brazil and in Argentina and includes distance learning using a web based application that provides 
simultaneous translation from Spanish to English, and English to Spanish. 

Program and Institutional Development for Less-Commonlv Taught Languages 

University of California at Berkeley. This grant is to support the Program in Post-Soviet Studies that 
expanded its focus of training and research to include the Caucasus and the Caspian littoral states of 
Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, and Iran. It provides advanced language training; dissertation fellowships; 
interdisciplinary curriculum development; outreach and publications; as well as public lectures and a 
visiting professorship from a professional in the region. 

Oregon State University The grant is to provide Oregon State University with the resources to fully 
implement a new international degree for undergraduates offered as a concurrent degree available in 
conjunction with all other baccalaureate degrees. The degree requires study abroad and competence in a 
second language by all students. 


Missouri Southern State College. This grant is to create a Pilot Program for improving the study and 
teaching of India and Pakistan, and for assisting professors nationwide in advancing the study and teaching 
of South Asian history and culture across several disciplines and at various levels throughout the post- 
secondary curriculum. The project creates linkages across academic departments and with other institutions 
of higher education, both in the U.S. and in South Asia. 

New Multimedia Technology and Language Learning 

University of Hawaii at Manoa. This grant is to support a pioneer distance education program in 
Mandarin Chinese over interactive television and internet in collaboration with Peking University and the 
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Beijing Film Academy. In addition, the project offers national workshops to disseminate pedagogically 
effective methodologies for the use of integrated technologies in language learning and distance education 

Monterey Institute of International Studies. This grant is to provide instruction in less commonly taught 
languages and cultures of the Pacific Rim nations, specifically, Cantonese, Korean, Tagalog, Thai, and 
Vietnamese. The Center; enhances language instruction capacity in the intensive mode for Cantonese, 
Korean, Tagalog, Thai, and Vietnamese; incorporates technology that permits delivery of ancillary and 
maintenance language and culture learning through distance learning; and offers faculty training and 
curriculum development. 

University of Arizona. This grant is to enable the publication and distribution of urgently needed 
instructional CD-ROMs to aid learners and teachers of Mandarin Chinese, Turkish, Korean, Cantonese, 
Kazak, and Brazilian and African Portuguese. This project takes advantage of the latest instructional 
technology to address the historical limitations of self-instructional pedagogy. In addition, the grant 
provides high quality technical support for a proven language courseware authoring system designed to 
facilitate preparation of instructional materials in Less Commonly Taught Languages (LCTLs). The present 
project expands the use by LCTL teachers of the MAXAUTHOR software program, a user-friendly 
authoring system. 

Montana State University. This grant is to develop an innovative model program utilizing distance 
education technologies with a period of study in Morocco to teach Arabic and the culture of North Africa 
and the Middle East. In cooperation with the Middle East Center of the University of Washington, Seattle 
and six participating colleges and universities in the Northern Rockies/Great Plains, this program combines 
Arabic language instruction utilizing distance education technologies with a period of study in Morocco. 
Students have the opportunity to study basic Arab language through interactive video classes offered by the 
Middle East Center at the University of Washington, coupled with a sophisticated web site of Arabic 
language and cultural material. 

Indiana University (Bloomington). This grant is to develop materials that utilize direct-feed video and 
world-wide web technologies to improve the acquisition of Central Asian cultures and languages such as 
Azeri, Kazakh, Turkmen, and Uzbek. This project is a joint effort of the Inner Asian and Uralic National 
Resource Center at Indiana University, the American Council of Teachers of Russian, the Satellite 
Communications for Learning (SCOLA), and the National Foreign Language Center. To improve access to 
learning materials in these languages, the learning modules are made available through a dedicated web site 
- CenAsiaNet, using architecture similar to that of a Russian-language resource center already operational. 

Northern Illinois University. This grant is to make Southeast Asian language instruction and cultural 
information (Thai, Indonesian, Vietnamese, and Tagalog) available to a national audience by creating 
SEAsite, an innovative World Wide Web site that features interactive multimedia language learning 
activities and cultural materials. 


Reaching Under-Represented Groups 

Morris Brown College. This grant is to establish a Study Abroad Resource Network to facilitate study 
abroad opportunities for a broad range of HBCU students. The Network address the serious under- 
representation of African-American students in study-abroad programs, and the need for more formal study- 
abroad programs at HBCUs. The Network contributes to the development of a sustainable study abroad 
infrastructure for HBCUs. In addition to training and technical assistance for Network members, the 
program also provides opportunities for the acquisition of foreign language and culture, in conjunction with 
study abroad programs in Africa. 

University of Iowa. This grant is to increase the capacity of HBCUs and institutional members of the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities to teach international business, politics, foreign 
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languages and cultures and to increase the number of minority faculty who can educate- U.S, citizens in 
global issues. The program incorporates Russian and Ukrainian languages, Slavic culture, international 
business and international political studies with hands-on foreign research experience in Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana. This grant is to fund a project that involves the 12 public 
universities of Illinois with the aim to internationalize higher education through the establishment of the 
Illinois Consortium for International Education (ICIE). The project targets minority and low income 
students in business and education, two strategic disciplines which are traditionally under-represented in 
international programs. Students participate in intensive summer programs at the University of Illinois and 
prepare to study abroad, primarily on Mexico and Japan. 

Clark Atlanta University. This grant is to support a collaborative project that increases the number of 
students who are trained in and have an overall understanding of women’s roles in national development, 
democratization, and production in the countries of Africa. The program includes 10 weeks of 
comprehensive development training at Clark Atlanta University, followed by 10 weeks of highly 
specialized language training, and a 12-week African internship with research component and in-country 
language and culture training. 

Johnson C. Smith University. This grant is to establish a Russian Language and Culture Program 
designed to stimulate and facilitate international studies among students and faculty at seven historically 
black colleges and universities, 4 state and 3 private. The project targets students in critically under- 
represented fields of study, including applied sciences, computer science, engineering, and 
business/economics. The project (1) creates a consortium-wide Russian language learning infrastructure 
designed to attract and hold students with occupational interests involving Russian; (2) strengthens linkages 
with Russia by expanding relationships with Russian universities; and (3) establishes collaboration with the 
evolving national coalition of schools, colleges, and universities involved in Russian language training and 
learning. 

Morgan State University. This grant is to establish and develop a national resource center and training 
program in East Asian Studies (EAS) directed toward minority populations, specifically public urban school 
systems and historically black institutions (HBIs). Designated as a Regional Center in Asian Studies the 
program develops its faculty and curriculum in EAS to offer an interdisciplinary major in EAS, and creates 
a Training Program in EAS consisting of an annual Summer Institute for HBIs and high school faculty. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
before you today to present views, experience, and research results concerning the state of 
foreign language learning and instruction in the United States in the year 2000. In addition to 
summarizing these views, I have included what I intend to be a set of constructive suggestions 
regarding the central role of the federal government in meeting the challenges of addressing our 
national needs in foreign language training. 

Over the past 30 years, I have worked extensively in the assessment of the foreign 
language skills of Americans at key junctures in our educational system: Grades 4, 8, 12, at 
college entrance, before and after study abroad, and upon completion of college or university 
language programs. Most of my work has focused on the study and teaching of Russian in the 
United States, but in recent years I have worked closely with, colleagues in other language fields 
with similar interests and responsibilities. I am a member and recent chair of the K.-16 U.S. 
Foreign Language Standards Collaborative, a group of presidents and CEOs of the national 
foreign language professional associations, and am a member of the standards development 
committee for all the foreign languages of the National Board of Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS). I am a practicing academic and teacher-trainer, and for the past 25 years 
have headed the principal study abroad organization for the study of the languages and regions of 
Russia, Eastern Europe, South Caucasus, and Central Asia, programs funded by the U.S. 
government and over 500 participating schools, colleges, and universities where these languages 
are taught. 

Following brief summary remarks based on a more detailed report of research and survey 
results, which I have referenced in several of the footnotes below, I would welcome any 
questions or comments. 

You have heard last week from a panel of experts from within the federal government 
about our critical national needs for competencies in critical foreign languages and cultures. 
While I am here today, in part, to suggest how higher education can address these critical needs, I 
want to articulate a couple of points that I think ought to be before this Subcommittee and 
Congress as it considers how best to address these needs. 

First, the central federal responsibility in my view is to ensure that with regard to critical 
languages, we are able as a nation to maintain what I will call “language readiness” for the 
national security, economic, and educational needs we can reasonably anticipate. It is too late to 
be worrying about our language readiness for our military, intelligence, and diplomatic 
capabilities when we’re deploying peacekeeping troops in Kosovo or negotiating a pipeline deal 
in Azerbaijan, or hammering out a trade pact with China. Readiness begins with the educational 
expectations of our youth, and continues throughout our lives. 

Second, while it may be axiomatic that our national security needs in this area include 
law enforcement, diplomacy, defense, and intelligence, we cannot afford to see these needs solely 
as a dimension of the federal government and its agencies. Matters of national security for which 
sophisticated language and cultural skills are needed are cross-cutting through the private sector 
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to include business interests, NGO activities, and educational enterprises. Our solutions to the 
problems we face as a nation typically involve all of these sectors— whether the challenge is 
focused on trade, public health, the environment, and the like— and so we must also consider that 
the solutions for the federal government in its language readiness address those similar needs in 
these other sectors. 

Third, the members of this Subcommittee can have confidence that when the federal 
government chooses to invest in national foreign language training , it can have profound, 
positive, and effective results. For example, our programs for higher education in the 
Department of Education under Title VI and section 102(b)(6) of the Fulbright-Hays Act and our 
specialized programs for Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union through Title VIII in the 
Department of State produce key language assets for our national interest. My colleagues 
Richard Brecht and William Rivers of the National Foreign Language Center have just released 
as study of Title VI, entitled Language and National Security in the 21st Century, which analyzes 
the role of these programs in supporting our national language capacity. 1 I would urge that you 
review it. 


I. The Goal: Professional-Level Competence in a Foreign Language 

There is more to mastering a foreign language than simply knowing a lot of vocabulary 
words and remembering the phonetic and grammatical rules for stringing words together, no 
matter how quickly or skillfully the learner may be at these manipulations. As previous 
testimony from the FBI, State and Defense Departments have underscored, effective 
communication and successful negotiations with a foreign partner - whether with a partner in 
peacekeeping, a strategic economic partner, a political adversary, or a non-English speaking 
contact in a critical law enforcement action — require comprehension of the underlying cultural 
values and belief structures that are part of the life experience of the foreign partner. In fact, 
English language alone is probably sufficient, if all we as a nation need to do is continue 
purchasing products from abroad. But if the goal is to increase the export of American products 
and services, to engage foreign partners across all sectors, or, for that matter, find the right 
approach to “telling America’s story abroad,” then it is up to the American side to understand the 
foreign client’s psychology or the foreign public’s value system, as embedded in that culture’s 
language. 

Our nation’s distinguished senior diplomat in Russia, Ambassador Jim Collins, noted at a 
recent conference on the Department of Education’s Title VI foreign languages and international 
studies programs, that while he has at his disposal in Moscow arguably some of the best 
bilingual, Russian-to-Engiish translators produced by either the U.S. or Russian government 


1 Brecht, Richard and Rivers, William. Language and National Security in the 21st 
Centuty. The Role of Title VI/Fulbright-hays in supporting National Language Capacity. NFLC 
and Kendall/Hunt Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa, 2000. 
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language training schools over the past decades, if he personally did not speak, read, and 
comprehend Russian well beyond the “3+” levels, he would often not be able to make political 
sense of many of the conversations and situations he deals with in that country on behalf of the 
U.S. government each day. 

As experienced international negotiators know all too well, and undoubtedly what Jim 
Collins may also have had in mind, is that the most important part of a serious business or 
political message in a foreign language is often what is not being said to you. The linguist’s 
ability to “read between the lines” is as important in a foreign language and culture as it is in 
ones own. But in a foreign culture, the signals themselves may function entirely differently. And 
underlying cultural assumptions in strategic communication from one language to another are 
almost never signaled, either by the speaker or by the native translator. For example, no Eastern 
European political leader today can pronounce words like “peace” or “friendship,” without 
inadvertently invoking the worn-out, cynical associations that these phrases all acquired from 
Soviet-era propaganda. As President Havel has pointed out, once beautiful words like 
“democracy,” “freedom,” and “humanitarianism” were so abused in the past 50-75 years by one 
party boss and propaganda chief after another that the words were transformed into cudgels by 
those governments, which launched wars of liberation and sent people off to concentration 
camps, all in the name of peace, freedom, and [socialist] democracy. 2 

But even very common words like “help,” “money,” “family,” “friend,” “homeland,” 
which are usually translated with one-for-one equivalents across languages by experienced 
translators and diplomatic practitioners alike, can be and often are problematic. This is because 
the standard definitions of these words in bilingual dictionaries more or less correspond on the 
level of denotation. Yet until the speaker of a foreign language can fathom the associative 
powers of these words in the other culture, s/he will be unable to gauge or control the effect of 
the words chosen on the foreign listener. For example, rendering “help” to a colleague is 
perceived in very different terms by an American who has grown up within our own culture’s 
notion of self-reliance and individualism, and, say, a Russian, whose culture requires a much 
more “hands-on” and personally engaged response by anyone who renders help, including “help” 
that has not been requested. Similarly, within cultures where individuals have learned to distrust 
virtually all institutions, there is a documented tendency among people to invest personal 
relationships with much higher levels of mutual responsibility and accountability. Within this 
context, it is not surprising that misunderstandings between the most well-intentioned Russians 
and Americans arise: to the American, the Russian is asking too much of the friendship or is 
viewed as mixing friendship with an array of other pragmatic interests; to the Russian, the 
American’s characteristic friendly smile is merely superficial, bringing no commitment to follow 
through on behalf of the friend in the dealings of the real world. 

To quote Vaclav Havel again, “every word has a life of its own” in a foreign culture. And 
even when an English words are taken over into foreign cultures, as is now so often the case, the 


2 Havel, Vaclav. “A Word on Words,” New York Review, 25 July 1989, 4-9. 
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original meaning and associative powers of that word may be quickly lost or re-evaluated. For 
example, the Russian co-author of my first university textbook of Russian puzzled for some time 
over English language wording she encounter on an array canned goods and jars of fruit jelly in a 
local American supermarket: “No preservatives added.” Finally, she gathered up her courage to 
ask a female member of my department the difficult question: “But why would you put 
preservatives in canned goods?,” she asked. In Russian, the very English sounding word 
prezervaliv has only one standard meaning — a condom. 


II. The Architecture of the U.S. Foreign Language Field 

While the architecture of the foreign language field in U.S. higher education in the year 
2000 is characterized by some degree of redundancies (especially at the lower levels of training) 
as well as certain language-specific lacunae at the advanced levels, overall the system has the 
capacity to train, and does indeed produce, 3-level proficiency in English base-language learners 
in two or more language modalities. Indeed, with proper support and strategic use of “flagship” 
American programs, the U.S. could produce far more “superior-level” speakers of foreign 
languages than it currently does. 3 Key elements of the flagship programs include: 

1) articulated school-to-college proficiency-based programs and curricular sequencing, 
e.g., the K- 16 outcomes-based standards for foreign languages in the United States; 4 

2) dedicated programs for heritage language learners at the school and college level; 

3) internet-based language learning (through LangNet and other sources) available to 
support language students from the professional schools, heritage learners, and students 
requiring content-based approaches to foreign language learning; 

4) intensive summer immersion institutes (stateside) for non-beginning students engaged 
in developing language skills beyond 0+, 1, and 1+ levels; 5 


3 Davidson, Dan E. and Lehmann, Susan G. “An Overview of Language Learning 
Careers of 520 ACTR Alumni of the Study Abroad Programs in Russia,” preliminary report on 
version posted at http://www.actr.org/ (Refer to “Research and Development Programs”). 

4 Language-Specific Standards for the Modern Foreign Languages: K- 16. 
ACTFL/Foreign Language Collaborative, Allen Press, Lawrence, KS, 1999. 

5 Brecht, Richard D., Davidson, Dan E. and Ginsburg, Ralph. Predictors of Foreign 
Language Gain during Study Abroad. NFLC Occasional Papers, 1993. 
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5) effectively supported study abroad immersion language programs for non-beginning 
students engaged in developing language skills beyond 1, 1+, 2, and 2+ levels; 6 

6) stateside university-based advanced level language or content-based courses, taught in 
the target language, to support language maintenance and language development at or 
near the 3 level for learners returning from substantial study abroad programs and/or 
previously trained heritage speakers. 

Flagship programs, broadly defined, exist today for many of the critical modem languages. 

Some are housed within major research universities (Harvard, Indiana, UCLA, etc.); others 
within smaller institutions which have made particular commitments of resources and faculties 
over time to advanced language study, such as Bryn Mawr, Middlebury College, or Monterey 
Institute of International Studies, to name just a few. 

Unfortunately, many factors mitigate against the optimum functioning and dissemination 
of these programs as models within the current academic environment. Foreign language study 
must compete on campuses with other discipline-based courses for the attention and time of 
today’s undergraduate and graduate professional students. Because of the generally low levels of 
competence of most American college-level learners of languages, most do not entertain the 
possibility of satisfying major or degree requirements with courses taught in the target language, 
a strategy which becomes increasingly appealing, however, if the student can spend a year abroad 
in an immersion program where the major field is available for foreign students. The negative 
argument tells the student that s/he cannot undertake work in another field because his/her 
command of the target language is too weak. The positive experience of year-long study abroad 
students suggests that content-based learning contributes to target language acquisition and vice 
versa. 


III. Where Federal Support Is Likely to be Most Useful 

What is needed, then, is augmentation of existing federal mechanisms to draw attention to 
those aspects of the present language training system that are working well, and to provide an 
incentive for students in institutions of all kinds to pursue advanced study of the critical foreign 
languages. For example of the 14.5 million students enrolled America’s 4,096 public and private 
higher educational institutions, only 1 .2 million ( 8%) are enrolled in any level of foreign 
language study. 7 Of this number more than half are enrolled in Spanish language. In addition, a 


6 Davidson, D., Marshall, C. and Rivers, W. Quantitative Studies on Foreign Language 
Acquisition in the Study Abroad Setting. ACTR, 2000. (Forthcoming) 

7 “Foreign Language Enrollments in United States Institutions of Higher Education, 
Fall 1998.” Prepared by the Modem Language Association, Association of Departments of 
Foreign Languages, New York, NY, 1999. 
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high percentage of the total number of course registrations arc at the beginning and intermediate 
level. The nation’s state of readiness in foreign languages should not rely on the fads or vagaries 
of undergraduate enrollment choices. A federal incentive is needed at this time to address: 

1) the general lack of knowledge among students and academic advisors about how to 
plan a language training career that will bring the student to a professional level of 
competency; 

2) the need for direct support to colleges and universities to focus greater attention on the 
“intensification” of entry-level course offerings in the less commonly taught languages; 

3) the special need for scholarships for students prepared to undertake essential stateside 
summer immersion programs in the critical languages; 

3) the need for substantially increased support for semester and/or year-long language 
training on-site in the target country and culture where the language is native; 

4) the need tor “capstone” courses taught in the target language at the senior-level of 
undergraduate study for students returning from study abroad and for heritage learners 
who have achieved 4-skill literacy and competence in their first language. 

Currently the U,S. higher educational system is attracting far too few students to the less 
commonly taught languages; worse yet, the overall numbers of students in the critical languages 
has generally declined over the past ten years, despite the jump in overall college enrollments. 

For those who do study modem languages, too much of its product is being lost between the 
cracks in the system. Many students fail to move beyond the “novice” or “intermediate” levels of 
competency in the foreign languages because they do not have the resources to undertake a 
summer intensive/immersion institute. As a result they fail to position themselves effectively to 
take advantage of a serious immersion program abroad. At best, they opt for a brief period of 
study (summer or semester), often reverting to or seeking out English-speaking environments, 
thus denying themselves the language and cultural gains as well as the opportunity to work in 
their major field in the target culture, had they planned their training in a more focused manner. 
For example, only about 13% of those who begin the study of Russian in the U.S. pursue it to 
levels of proficiency above the 1-level: for example 1+. About 5% reach the 2-ievel in speaking, 
while only about 1% of the total pool achieves the ACTFL [American Council on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages] “superior” rating, and these are drawn almost exclusively torn t he 
academic-year study abroad population. 

By contrast, those students participating in flagship programs, whether or not they have 
had the opportunity to study the language in school, have the real possibility of attaining 3-level 
proficiency by the time they are ready to enter the workforce upon graduation. This is clearly the 
model that should be disseminated generally and which is deserving of federal support, for 
market forces axe not likely to intervene any time soon with substantial support for the. study of 
tile less commonly taught languages within the U.S. educational system. 
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To this end, the National Security Education Program, small though it is, is a key model 
of what the federal government can do constructively to address these specific challenges. 
Targeting resources on critical languages and cultures outside of Western Europe, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand for both undergraduate study abroad and graduate research and 
training, as well developing innovative national projects for advancing language learning in these 
less-commonly taught languages and cultures is critically important, and highly successful. The 
specific proposal made by my NSEP colleague. Dr. Slater, here today for a National Flagship 
Language Programs initiative is a logical extension of the NSEP mission, and consistent with the 
points I have raised today. It should be a central component of our national strategy to address 
our critical languages needs and I endorse the proposal. 


IV. A Note on Measurement of Language Competence 

The issue of language proficiency measurement is important. As has been noted in 
previous testimony before this Committee by the representative of the U.S. Department of State, 
the foreign language community within American colleges and universities generally recognizes 
and makes use of a system of proficiency-based ratings for the assessment of student and teacher 
competencies in speaking, reading, listening, and writing in the foreign language, borrowed 
largely from the U.S. government language training agencies. These measurements are now 
being integrated as well into the new generation of K- 1 6 performance standards in the foreign 
languages (the bipartisan initiative to raise educational standards known as “Goals 2000”) by 
specialists and teachers in these associations. Without a “common metric,” cooperation between 
higher education and the government in the training of advanced and superior-level specialists in 
foreign language would be much harder, but thanks to the pioneering efforts of the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL), the Educational Testing Service (ETS), 
the Inter-Agency Language Roundtable (ILR) and the U.S. Department of Education’s Center for 
International Education in the 1980s, that work has already been done. One does, however, need 
to verify for the sake of both the foreign language learning candidates and those who will employ 
them in the government that the “calibrations” on the private sector and government sector rating 
systems have actually remained in alignment since the original validation studies more than 15 
years ago. We need to be sure that both sides of the workforce equation are still defining and 
assessing the much sought-after “3-level” rating in the same way. 

One further caution is in order here: it is also important for members of the Subcommittee 
to be clear about the limitations of the ILR system and its academic counterpart, for there are 
aspects of language and cultural training that this system does not measure very well. You will 
need to determine whether that matters or not to the present deliberations. Real-life language use 
occurs in a wide-range of contexts ranging from formal and representational modes of diplomatic 
speech to elliptical or highly colloquial forms of exchange within the smallest units of a society, 
where internal power relationships and complex rules of etiquette and tradition concerning who 
speaks to whom about what vary greatly. There are limits on the extent to which such diverse 
conditions can be simulated within an inherently artificial language test situation, such as the oral 
proficiency interview which is the core of the ILR speaking test. 


This concludes my prepared statement. I will be happy to answer any questions. 
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Fall 1995 and 1998 Foreign Language Enrollments in United States 
Institutions of Higher Education 


Language 

1995 

1998 

% Change 

Spanish 

606,286 

656,590 

8.3 

French 

205,351 

199,064. 

-3.1 

German 

96,263 

89,020 

-7.5 

Italian 

43,760 

49,287 

12.6 

Japanese 

44,723 

43,141 

-3.5 

Chinese 

26,471 

28,456 

7.5 

Latin 

25,897 

26,145 

1.0 

Russian 

24,729 

23,791 

-3.8 

Ancient Greek 

16,272 

16,402 

0.8 

American Sign Language 

4,304 

11,420 

165.3 

Biblical Hebrew 

5,648 

9,099 

61.1 

Portuguese 

6,531 

6,926 

6.0 

Modern Hebrew 

7,479 

6,734 

-10.0 

Arabic 

4,444 

5,505 

23.9 

Korean 

3,343 

4,479 

34.0 

Other languages 

17,271 

17,771 

2.9 

Total 

1,138,772 

1,193,830 

4.8 


Source: "Foreign Language Enrollments in United States Institutions of Higher 
Education, Fall 1998." Prepared by the Modem Language Association of America. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF MARTHA G. ABBOTT, FOREIGN LANGUAGE COORDINATOR, 
FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to present testimony at this morning’s hearing. My 
name is Martha Abbott and I am the Foreign Language Coordinator in Fairfax County Public 
Schools, VA. I served on the Task Force that developed the National Standards in Foreign 
Language Education and currently serve as a Board Member of the Joint National Committee for 
Languages (JNCL). 

Ever)' morning more than 3,000 elementary students in Fairfax County Public Schools begin 
their day saying, Buenos dias, Bonjour, Gutentag or Ohayoo gozaimasu. But their use of a 
foreign language doesn’t stop there. For half of their school day all the learning takes place in 
the foreign language and the subjects taught are math, science, and health. Around mid-day, they 
change teachers and the rest of the school day the learning takes place in English in the subjects 
of social studies and English language arts. Foreign language programs like these are being 
replicated across the United States because the time is right and the time is now— we have 
entered the age of global communication and cultural diversity — and now, more than ever, there 
is a need for Americans to equip themselves with languages other than English in order to work, 
live, and compete economically in this new world. 

In order to prepare our citizens for this new world, we must begin to build the capacity among all 
Americans to be multilingual, multicultural world citizens. Building this kind of capacity needs 
to become a goal of all governmental and educational institutions across the country. Building 
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this national capacity is a lengthy process that must become a fundamental part of the education 
of every American child. That’s why over 3,000 students in Fairfax County Public Schools 
begin their school day learning in another language — because they are the beginning of our 
capacity building. The first students to begin in our language immersion program in 1989 are 
now entering college. Their dreams and aspirations are quite different than they would have 
been had they not had the opportunity to learn in two languages. These students have their sights 
set on majors in international business, their summers filled with internships working in foreign 
owned businesses, and their vacations destined for countries where they can speak the language 
and function in the culture. Learning in two languages has a profound impact on one’s view of 
the world. It liberates individuals from their insularity and it provides students with more than 
one way of looking at issues and even more possibilities for resolving those issues. Most of all, 
it produces students who are confident in their abilities who look beyond the usual boundaries in 
life. I would like to add that many of the students in our immersion program qualify for entrance 
into our magnet school for students gifted in science- Thomas Jefferson High School for Science 
& Technology. Even though they learned their math and science in French, German, Japanese, 
or Spanish, they still meet the entrance requirements for this prestigious magnet school. 

Yes, the time is now and the time is right. As the only industrialized country that routinely 
graduates students from high school with knowledge of only one language, English, we need to 
act now to set in motion the foreign language programs, the funding, and the teacher professional 
development that will provide this opportunity for all American children — and will begin the 
capacity-building nationwide. The only way that the federal government can ever build the 
language capacity of our nation as suggested at last week’s hearing by members of various 
government agencies, is to begin with our children. 
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Building our national capacity in this area also requires us to look at the type of programs we 
fund, the availability of qualified teachers, and the professional development of inservice 
teachers. 

Changing the instructional approach in foreign language classrooms from the old emphasis on 
grammar translation to an emphasis on functional communication is a necessary first step. How 
many generations of Americans have to say, “I took four years of French but I can’t say 
anything,” before we take action and change our direction? Programs aligned with the National 
Foreign Language Standards focus on developing our students’ ability to communicate in the 
language and to understand how to interact with native speakers of the language. But how many 
of our programs reflect this focus? Pitifully, very few. Most often it is at the elementary level 
that you find programs that are truly designed to meet this communicative objective and that 
truly engage the students in the learning process. These programs have increased due to federal 
support through the Foreign Language A ssistance Program (FLAP). But the few new programs 
that FLAP supports are not enough. We need a more concerted and consistent approach to the 
establishment and maintenance of quality foreign language programs across the country. 

Probably no discipline stands as positioned to benefit from technology innovations as foreign 
language instruction. We should have given up long ago the teacher-directed model of the 
foreign language classroom. Language learning is an individual process which should be 
facilitated by the teacher but enhanced by current video and audio technology components so that 
students can truly progress at their individual learning rates. Distance learning and other 
technological advances help us address the issue of the Less Commonly Taught Languages 
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(LCTL) which are difficult to implement, particularly in rural areas. We need to harness the 
capabilities of the technology age to help us teach languages effectively to our young people. 

With the need to change our instructional focus comes a critical need for professional 
development for teachers. Most teachers are doing what comes naturally — teaching the way they 
were taught. And we will continue to perpetuate the “old” way of instruction unless we radically 
change the focus of our current teaching force. With the recent approval of Foreign Language 
Standards for the National Board for Professional Teacher Standards there will be an incentive 
for master foreign language teachers to get Board certification. We must develop a plan for 
ensuring that these teachers become an important resource for both novice and veteran teachers 
alike. It’s a new age and we need new ways of thinking about foreign language instruction. 

Finally, few obstacles stand before us as mightily as the shortage of qualified teachers 
nationwide. Although some disciplines are in a more critical situation than others, a July 4, 2000 
article in the Washinton Post entitled, “Schools Desperate for Foreign Language Teachers” 
outlined how particularly critical the situation is within the foreign language field. As someone 
who is responsible for assessing the teacher candidates who apply to our school system, I have 
witnessed this shortage, particularly over the last several years. Even in a large suburban school 
district such as Fairfax County, we were never fully staffed in Spanish last year. Due to illness, 
maternity leave, or transfers, we were in constant search for teachers of Spanish during the 1999- 
2000 school year. This year our new hires included four teachers from Spain through a program 
offered by Spain’s Ministry of Education — and we still have vacancies. A crucial part of our 
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capeaciry building effort is to professionalize the teaching field to attract the best and the 
brightest to entei the educational field. 

We are positioned as never before to move forward in our capacity building effort — to create a 
citizenry for the future — a global citizenry in which languages and cultures are valued, 
encouraged, and rewarded- As the United States moves from the isolation of the past so too must 
we work to move our children’s young minds beyond the familiar neighborhood to a wider world 
of experience — and we roust use languages as a means to get them there. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANCES McLEAN COLEMAN, 

TEACHER/TECHNOLOGY COORDINATOR, ACKERMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND WEIR ATTENDANCE CENTER, CHOCTAW COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 

I teach in two small rural schools in Choctaw County, MS. Choctaw County is 
about 100 miles north of Jackson. Of 151 school districts in Mississippi, Choctaw 
County several years ago ranked 136 in ad valorem taxes. It has not changed much 
over the years. I teach in Ackerman High School and in Weir Attendance Center. 
Ackerman High School has about 500 students in grades 7-12 and graduates about 60 
students each year. Weir Attendance Center has about 600 students in grades K-12 
and graduates about 30 students each year. There are also two elementary schools in 
the district for a total of about 1900 students. The district is about 40% minority. 

In 1981 , our newly elected county superintendent of education had the idea of 
using a liberal arts graduate and technology to teach the students in these schools the 
courses that they otherwise would not be able to take. The courses would be 
unavailable either because there was no teacher to teach the course, or because only 
one or two students wanted the course and a teacher could not be spared. For 
example, in the past, Ackerman had occasionally had one year of a foreign language, 
but Weir had never offered a foreign language and neither school had offered physics. 

Our superintendent applied for and received a grant from the Federal 
government for an experimental program. He knew that I had done my graduate work 
with computers, and that I had a wide liberal arts background, and he offered me the 
chance to start this program. The program, started with the 1982 school year, at 
Ackerman High School, As 1 remember, I taught physics, French, German, BASIC 
programming, and calculus to a handful of students. The district decided that the 
program was a success and the next school year Choctaw County funded the program 
and expanded it to include Weir. I teach three periods in Ackerman in the morning and 
three periods in Weir in the afternoon. The number of students now varies between 60 
and 1 00 for a year. In addition to the subjects with which I started, I teach anatomy and 
physiology, marine science, environmental science, humanities, mythology, creative 
writing, and various computer courses. At one time I taught Latin, but I was teaching on 
only three years of high school Latin and was not certified, so i no longer teach it. I am 
certified in all subjects that I teach. Those subjects in which I am not certified, my two 
aides and I arrange to offer to the students through distance learning. 

This program is different from other courses in that the students are scheduled to 
come to my room whenever they can fit a class into their schedule. Scheduling is 
particularly difficult in a small school because there is often only one class period when 
a subject is offered. 1 might have four or five different courses being studied in my room 
at one time. All classes are taught in a variety of ways, but making full use of 
technology. The students learn personal responsibility and independence as well as 
their course work. 

This program had been in place several years, with the original blessing of the 
state department of education, when the accreditation board of the state department of 
education realized that several of its rules were being violated and questioned us about 
the program. The superintendent, both principals, and I went to a hearing at which we 
showed them that ACT scores had gone up about 50% during the time of the program 
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and that our students were competing in regional and statewide academic contests and 
were doing well. The accreditation board made an exception for our program that let 
me teach more than one subject at a time and to have more than three preparations a 
day, so the program has continued. 

Distance learning at first for us was one-way video and two-way audio-television 
delivery by satellite and telephone responses by the students. We still deliver some 
courses this way. The better distance learning model that we have now is the two-way 
audio/video network that Mississippi has in place as coordinated by Mississippi 
Educational Television. Almost every county in the state now has an electronic 
classroom in at least one of its high schools. All community colleges and universities 
also have these classrooms and all the classrooms can be connected as desired. Each 
classroom has both television sets for delivery of picture and sound and cameras and 
microphones for sending pictures and sound. They are all connected through T-1 lines. 
Each high school in the program delivers at least one program and receives one or 
more programs. We are beginning to look at Internet delivery of distance learning 
courses. We have found that distance learning is better than no course at all, but that 
in most instances a teacher in the classroom with the students even if that teacher is 
split between students in several courses, works better. 

In order to increase the number of students who become proficient in language, 
there are several things that I see need to be done. First of all, we need to make 
students, their parents, and school administrators see the importance of foreign 
language proficiency to students and to the country. Next, we need more foreign 
language teachers. There was an effort by the Mississippi Foreign Language Teachers 
Association to encourage the state legislature to require two years of a language for 
high school graduation. This failed largely because many superintendents in the state 
said that it would be impossible for them to find teachers. Finally, we need to increase 
the requirements for foreign languages in the high schools and in the colleges by 
requiring more years of study of one language to gain proficiency and by urging the 
study of a variety of languages. 
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The emergency 
session, at U.N. 
headquarters in New 
York, is set to begin at 
1 1 :30 p.m. EDT (0330 
GMT). 

Yugoslav officials 
said one person was 
killed and 26 others 
were injured by "two 
direct hits" on the 
embassy. The extent 
of the injuries was not 
immediately known. 

China’s official 
Xinhua news agency 
reported five injuries, 
one serious, and three 
missing people. 

"We are greatly 
shocked," said China's 
U.N. ambassador, Qin 
Huasan, in a 
statement. "NATO's 
barbarian act is a gross 
violation of the U.N. 


To the corners of the world: Hie 
flight of Kosovo's refugees 
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charter and international law and laws governing 
international relations." 


The statement said NATO should be held responsible for 
the consequences of the bombing. 

"We call on NATO to stop immediately its military 
actions so as to avoid further humanitarian disaster," the 
statement added. 


Serbian television showed people being evacuated via 
fire ladders from upper floors of the embassy, which is 
located in a section of the capital known as New 
Belgrade. 

The strike on the embassy could add a new dimension to 
the Yugoslav crisis. China is a permanent member of the 
Security Council, which is expected to consider a new 
peace plan proposed by the Group of Eight nations. The 
Chinese have been strongly opposed to NATO airstrikes 
on Yugoslavia. 

Belgrade plunged into darkness 

The embassy was damaged during the first air raid on the 
Yugoslav capital in three days, which began with a series 
of explosions late Friday night. 
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Government officials said the headquarters of both the 
Yugoslav military and the Serb police were also struck. 
Both of those buddings have been previously hit by 
NATO firepower. 

Air raid sirens went off and the explosions began about 
10 p.m. (2000 GMT), plunging the entire city into 
darkness. It was the second major power blackout in 
Belgrade since the war began. 

Around the same time, the power went out in Podgorica, 
the capital of the Yugoslav republic of Montenegro. The 
lights came back on about 45 minutes later. 

Serbs report 10 dead in Nis attacks 

Also on Friday, NATO officials conceded that "it is 
highly probable" that U.S. F-16 aircraft mistakenly 
dropped cluster bombs on civilian buildings in the 
Yugoslav city of Nis. although they were aiming for an 
airfield. 


Yugoslav officials said 
that separate cluster bomb 
attacks on a hospital 
overnight Thursday and 
at a marketplace in Nis 
early Friday morning 
killed at least 10 people 
and injured 1 5 more. 

NATO Secretary-General 
Javier Solana, responding 
to the Yugoslav claims, confirmed that NATO aircraft 
carried out an attack against an airfield in Nis. 

"Unfortunately, it is highly probable that a weapon went 
astray and hit civilian buildings," Solana said in a written 
statement. 

NATO sources told CNN that a hospital about two miles 
from the airport was hit by bombs dropped from a U.S. 
F-16. 

"It appears we may have hit a hospital by mistake," a 
NATO official told CNN, speaking on condition of 
anonymity. 

International journalists, including CNN's Brent Sadler, 
were taken to view the bomb damage in Nis Friday. It 
appeared that a bomb had hit a residential area as well as 
the city center^ pockmarking cars and blowing out their 
windows. 


A woman is comforted following 
NATO strikes which hit Nis Friday 


In another part of the city, a hospital was damaged, with 
several cars burning in the parking lot. In the central 
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market of Nis, three bodies were seen lying in pools of 
blood amid scattered produce. 

Annan: NATO should reassess Balkan 
role 


In other developments in the Kosovo crisis Friday, U.N. 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan called on NATO to 
reassess the role it has played in the Balkans and let the 
United Nations lead peacemaking efforts. 

Annan praised the decision of the Group of Eight 
countries to seek U.N. approval of a multinational 
security contingent as part of a negotiated settlement of 
NATO's air war against Yugoslavia. The United Nations, 
not NATO, should make decisions about using force, 
Annan said. 


Gallery The conflict in 


review 

hiews story archive 


"The Security Council should have 
primary responsibility for peace and 
security, and when it comes to the use 
of force, the council must be 
involved,” he said. 

In a question-and-answer session with 
contributors at CNN’s World Report 
Conference, Annan said NATO 
countries’ attempt, without U.N. 
backing, to force Yugoslavia to sign a 
peace agreement is not likely to lead 
the alliance into a role as a world 
police force. 

"My own sense, and I could be wrong 
here, is that after what NATO has 
gone through in the Balkans, it is 
going to reassess its own approach. 
And I think it should," he said. 

Annan praises G-8 
initiative 


The G-8 countries -- which include 
the largest NATO powers and Russia | 

— agreed Thursday to seek the 
Security Council's blessing for an 
international contingent in the Serbian province of 
Kosovo. 



The plan includes calls for: 

• A withdrawal of the Serb-led Yugoslav army and 
paramilitary forces from Kosovo, where NATO 
says they have conducted a terror campaign against 
ethnic Albanian civilians. 

• The safe return of more than 800,000 refugees to 
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Kosovo. 

* U.N. administration for the province until a 
framework for self-rule within Yugoslavia can be 
developed. 

* The demilitarization of the rebel Kosovo Liberation 
Army. 

* The establishment of a "civil and security presence" 
to oversee the settlement 


Yugoslavia has said it would not accept an international 
military presence on its territory, just a lightly armed 
contingent. Annan said any force under the U.N. flag 
should be “so credible that no one would want to 
challenge it." 

While the United Nations — not NATO — will give its 
name to that detachment, NATO leaders insisted that 
their troops must form its core and leadership. 

Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov joined his G-8 
counterparts Thursday in Germany to endorse the new 
plan, but he emphasized Friday that it was only a first 
step toward ending the Yugoslav conflict. He repeated 
calls for a bombing halt as well. 


"For now, it's a step in the right direction, but it's only a 
step," Ivanov said. 






NATO officials conceded 'It is 
highly probable" that F-16 aircraft 
mistakenly dropped cluster bombs 
on civilian buildings in Nis 


Russia maintains that 
Yugoslavia must approve 
of an international force, 
and Belgrade floated a 
proposal Thursday calling 
for a mix of soldiers from 
NATO countries, Russia 
and other nations. 

Milosevic meets 
with Greek 
delegation 


Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic met with a 
Greek delegation in Belgrade and was said to be 
pondering details of the G-8 formula, although he 
reportedly still objects to NATO being at the core of any 
Kosovo peacekeeping mission. 


Vladislav Jovanovic, the Yugoslav representative to the 
United Nations, said the G-8 plan was a move in the 
right direction. But he was still critical of the document's 
call for a Yugoslav withdrawal from Kosovo. 


"If we respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Yugoslavia, no one could expect from us to evacuate 
entirely any part of our territory and to leave it in limbo 
to others to fill it," he said. 
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But Russia's support of the plan means Yugoslavia is 
increasingly isolated, NATO spokesman Jamie Shea said 
Friday. 

British Prime Minister Tony Blair said the "common 
ground" provided by the agreement is a plus for NATO. 

"But it makes no difference to the fact that our bombing 
campaign goes on until our demands are met. The NATO 
demands are clear, and they must be met and met in 
full," Blair said. 

Correspondents Brent Sadler, Alessio Vinci and Jamie McIntyre 
contributed to this report. 
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NATO Missiles Hit Chinese Embassy 

Alliance Again Pounds Belgrade 

BELGRADE, May 7 — NATO missiles plowed into the Chinese embassy in Belgrade during a ferocious 
allied bombardment tonight that also struck the Interior Ministry and army headquarters and again 
plunged the capital city into darkness. 

The 26 Chinese staff members who lived in the building were taken to a hospital, and there were 
conflicting initial reports about the extent of the casualties. The official New China News Agency 
reported that four people were injured and four others were missing. Yugoslav Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Nebojsa Vujovic said "there are deaths and injuries." without providing details. 

The airstrike that hit the embassy seemed likely to complicate Western efforts to secure a diplomatic 
settlement to the Kosovo conflict and to raise new strains in U.S.-Chinese relations. 

The government in Beijing, which has opposed the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia since it began 45 
days ago, is a veto-wielding permanent member of the U.N. Security Council. The United States and its 
allies want the council to approve a peace framework agreed to Thursday by the United States, its 
leading allies and Russia. 

Earlier today, NATO cluster bombs struck a residential neighborhood and hospital grounds in Nis, 
Serbia’s third-largest city, killing at least 14 civilians and wounding 30 others. NATO said tonight that it 
was "highly probable that a weapon went astray and hit civilian buildings" during an attack on a nearby 
airfield. 

The heaviest bombardment of Belgrade so far began shortly before midnight, rocking the city with 
powerful explosions that echoed through the streets and rattled windows. The Yugoslav Hotel was hit, 
state television reported. Surrounding streets were Uttered with rubble, and fires raged for more than an 
hour and a half after the bombing. 

Fire trucks converged on the two-story Chinese embassy building, which was engulfed in smoke. The 
embassy is in New Belgrade, a modern district that includes some government buildings, including the 
Yugoslav Federal Building, which houses the prime minister's offices. 

A Chinese diplomat told the Reuters news service: "This is a criminal act. They can sec this is a 
completely residential area." 

Pentagon spokesman Kenneth Bacon said NATO authorities were investigating the Chinese embassy 
bombing but could provide no details. "It is a heavy night in Belgrade," Bacon said, with the attacks 
focusing on "power facilities and command and control targets." 

Tonight's attacks on Belgrade broke a four-day period of relative calm in the capital and concluded a day 
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of relentless allied bombing across the country. At about 9:25 p.m. (3:25 p.m. EDT), power went out all 
over Belgrade, the result of an apparent hit on the city's electric power grid. Antiaircraft fire lit up the 
clear night sky. 

Despite Thursday's agreement by seven Western powers and Russia — the Group of Eight -- to seek U.N. 
Security Council support for a broad peace framework, NATO has pledged to step up its aerial campaign 
until Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic agrees to withdraw Serbian soldiers, police and 
paramilitary groups from the embattled Serbian province of Kosovo, the focus of the conflict. Serbia is 
Yugoslavia's dominant republic. 

Yugoslav Prime Minister Momir Bulatovic today gave a modestly positive assessment of the Group of 
Eight plan, which, in addition to a Serbian withdrawal, calls for the deployment of international 
peacekeepers in Kosovo and the disarmament of secessionist ethnic Albanian rebels that have been 
battling Serbian forces there. 

"The outcome from the G-8 is a step in a good direction," Bulatovic said in an interview at his office 
here. "Most important for us is the reemergence of the role of the United Nations." However, Bulatovic 
said a condition for progress is ''immediate cessation of the NATO bombing campaign." 

In part to get Russia's agreement, the Group of Eight left unclear the composition of the proposed 
peacekeeping force and the conditions for its deployment. The United States has insisted that the force 
have a strong NATO component and be well armed, but Russia says NATO troops should not take part 
without the consent of the Yugoslav government. 

Bulatovic reiterated his government's position that NATO could not be part of any international force, 
arguing that it had lost "credibility" because of the airstrikes. He also said the force could be made up of 
unarmed international monitors, not armed troops. 

Bulatovic acknowledged some concern that Russia, the Serbs' traditional ally, had joined NATO in 
endorsing the peace framework. But, he added, he was confident Russia "will not act as an American 
postman." 

The morning interview was cut short by word that air raid sirens were about to go off. "This building is a 
target," Bulatovic said. "We believe a large number of targets will be hit today." 

The Kosovo Liberation Army also rejected key parts of the peace plan today. Bilal Shirifi, a senior KLA 
foreign affairs official, told reporters in Tirana, Albania, that the guerrilla force opposed provisions in 
the plan calling for the rebels’ disarmament and guaranteeing continued Yugoslav sovereignty over 
Kosovo. 

President Clinton, meanwhile, promoted a Bosnia-style model for the proposed international force in 
which different powers would control various sectors of Kosovo, which is about the size of Connecticut. 

In a brief appearance before reporters before leaving Washington on a trip to Texas, Clinton was asked if 
it was essential that an American commander be in charge of the Kosovo force. Clinton did not answer 
directly. But he cited Bosnia, where a U.N.-authorized NATO force is under U.S. command, and control 
on the ground is divided into U.S., British and French sectors. Russia participates with forces in the 
American sector. 

Clinton administration officials have said they would be opposed to letting Russia have its own sector in 
Kosovo. Clinton did not address this in detail, but broadly endorsed the idea of Russia and Ukraine 
participating in the force. 

"I think it will work best if we have a system like we had in Bosnia where there was U.N . approval and 
NATO was at the core of the force," he said, adding that, while diplomacy is underway, "I don't want to 
prejudge all the details." 
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Russia's Balkans envoy, former prime minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, who is expected to travel to 
Belgrade soon to meet with Serbian officials, today called the Group of Eight plan "a very good basis for 
a peaceful settlement" 

"This does not mean that all this will be included word for word either in a [U.N.] Security Council 
resolution -- it does not mean that," Chernomyrdin said. "This does not mean that the Yugoslav side will 
agree to it straightforwardly. It does not mean that. Work is needed. However, the basis is good." 

The airstrikes "should have been stopped yesterday," he added. "Or rather they never should have been 
started." 

U.N. Secretary General Kofi Annan today appointed former Swedish prime minister Carl Bildt and 
Slovakian Foreign Minister Eduard Kukan as his special envoys to seek a resolution of the Kosovo 
crisis. The Belgrade government has given its approval for a dozen-member U.N. humanitarian team to 
go to Kosovo in a week to survey conditions, a senior U.N. official said. 

NATO officials said the alliance has backed away from using force to block ships from ferrying oil to 
Yugoslavia and instead plans to seek wider voluntary compliance with an embargo imposed by the 
United States and its European allies. 

The move represents a setback for the United States, which had pushed to allow alliance warships to 
take military action against tankers defying the embargo. Earlier in day, NATO spokesman Jamie Shea 
continued his upbeat assessment of the progress of the air war, noting that even bad weather had not 
prevented the alliance from destroying seven tanks, 12 artillery pieces and 1 1 other military transports in 
Kosovo, a province of Yugoslavia's dominant republic, Serbia. He said military operations were 
continuing unabated, despite the quickening developments on the diplomatic front. 

Pentagon officials announced the call-up of an additional 2,789 reservists, bringing the total summoned 
since last week to more than 5,000, all part of a major boost in air power being sent to region. Late 
Thursday, Defense Secretary William S. Cohen authorized the dispatch of 1 76 more warplanes to 
Europe to join escalating NATO air raids on Yugoslavia, raising the total U.S. force in the operation to 
more than 800 jets. The planes — including 80 refueling aircraft, 18 tank-busting A- 10s and dozens of 
fighter jets — are part of a request for about 300 extra aircraft made last month by Gen. Wesley K. Clark, 
NATO's top commander. 

A senior Clinton administration official said NATO warplanes were now flying 700 sorties a night. After 
spending an "enormously frustrating" two to three weeks early in the campaign attacking Serbian air 
defenses, the official said, allied aircraft are "now able to fly pretty much at will." 

In Pristina, the capital of Kosovo, meanwhile, ethnic Albanian intellectual leader Fehmi Agani was 
arrested by Serbian police on Thursday, people close to his family said. 

Agani, a sociology professor who had been on the Kosovo negotiating team at peace talks in France this 
spring, had been in hiding in Pristina. He was either changing apartments or attempting to flee, 
according to different reports, when he was seized by Serbian police. Agani was with his wife and older 
son, who reportedly were told to leave Kosovo or they would be killed. 

"We are very worried about his life," said Agim Hajsiri, head of the Union of Education, Science and 
Culture of Kosovo, who is in Macedonia. He heard the news from Agani's younger son, who had been 
called by Agani's wife from Pristina. 

Staff writers John Harris, Bradley Graham and Dana Priest in Washington and correspondents Steve 
Pearlstein in Brussels, John Ward Anderson in Tirana, Albania, and Anne Swardson in Skopje, 
Macedonia, contributed to this report. 
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CNN - Amid protests, U.S. says 'fd...nesd embassy bombing - May 9, 1999 http://www.cnn.eom/WORLD/europe/9905/09/kosovo.01/ 
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Amid protests, U.S. 
says 'faulty information' 
led to Chinese embassy 
bombing 


May 9, 1999 

Web posted at: 3:02 a.m. EOT 
(0702 GMT) 


In this story: 

Bombing campaign continues 


Police, demonstrators converge 

in Bei jing 

Russia foroes on with diplomacy 

RELATED STORIES, SITES * 


BELGRADE, Yugoslavia 
(CNN) -- Nearly two days 
after NATO's mistaken 
bombing of the Chinese 
embassy , knotted bed 
sheets flapped against the 
heavily damaged building 
on Sunday, stark evidence 
of how trapped embassy 
workers tried to escape as 
flames consumed the 
structure. 

Virulent anti-NATO and 
anti-U.S. protests 
continued in China on 
Sunday, while many 
non-NATO countries 
condemned the attack. 
U.S. and NATO officials 
renewed their apologies 


Chinese protesters bum U.S. flag 

Bm msssmmmsm® 

How could NATO make such a 
mistake? CNN's Carl Rochelle 
reports from the Pentagon. (May 
8) 

Real 28K 80K 

Windows Media 28K 80K 


The extent of the damage to 
China's embassy in Belgrade is 
evident in daylight Saturday, as 
CNN's Alessio Vinci reports (May 
8) 

Real 2gK 80K 

Windows Media 28K 80K 


CNN's Rebecca MacKinnon 
reports on clashes outside the 
U.S. Embassy in Beijing (May 8) 
Real 22K 80K 

Windows Media 28K 80K 


CNN's Brent Sadler reports on 
NATO's strikes on the Chinese 
Embassy in Belgrade (May 8) 

Real 2M §QK 

Windows Media 28K 80K 

To view the latest 0 
video streams on the* 
strikes in Kosovo, 
use the arrow 
buttons below to 
scroll through the 
video gallery. . 
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CNN - Amid protests, U-S. says 'fa...isese embassy bombing - May 9, 1999 http://vvww.cnn.comA¥ORLD/europe/9905/Q9/kosovo.Ql/ 




Cohen and Tenet said the NATO strikes would continue 
despite the Chinese Embassy bombing. "A review of 
porocedures has convinced us that this was an anomoly 
that is unlikely to occur again," they said. "Therefore, 
NATO authorities intend to continue and intensify the air 
campaign." 
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CNN - Amid protests, U.S. says 'fa...nese embassy bombing - May 9, 1 999 http://www.cnn.eom/WORLD/europe/9905/09/kosovo.0 1/ 


Despite relative quiet in Belgrade early Sunday, CNN’s 
Jonathan Karl at the Pentagon said targets elsewhere in 
Yugoslavia were struck, and that NATO was running 
more than 500 sorties a night. 

In Belgrade, workers stacked damaged books from 
facilities bombed on Friday, including the Hotel 
Yugoslavia, which NATO said had been used as a 
headquarters for Zeliko Raznjatovic, a Serb paramilitary 
leader also known as Arkan, who has been indicted for 
war crimes in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Raznjatovic said on Saturday that NATO's attempt to 
strike at his group, the Tigers, was unsuccessful. 

"They didn't hit no headquarters of Tigers. They didn't 
hit even one Tiger," he said. "They're all alive, and 
they're going to wait for the NATO ground troops." 

'Very, very bad mistake 1 

We've recognized that this is a mistake, and this is a 
mistake we regret," said NATO Secretary-General Javier 
Solaria. 

"(Friday) night, a great deal of what was done was done 
accurately and professionally," said NATO spokesman 
Jamie Shea . "Of course, everything is overshadowed, as 
we expect, by this one very, very bad mistake." 

Solana said the attack on the embassy would not sway 
NATO from its goal, which he said is "none other than to 
stop the ethnic cleansing (in Kosovo) and to assure that 
Kosovars can return to their homes in peace and in 
security." 

There is no such thing as clean combat," said Pentagon 
spokesman Ken Bacon in Washington. "We have the 
best trained forces, but there is no way to avoid collateral 
damage or unintended consequences when weapons are 
employed to solve what might have been solved 
diplomatically." 

Police, demonstrators converge in 
Beijing 

As many as 1,000 military police stood ready on Sunday 
as crowds of angry protesters swarmed toward the U.S. 
Embassy in Beijing. 

CNN's Rebecca MacKinnon said up to 20,000 protesters 
had gathered and it was not clear whether police, 
including some in riot gear, would be able to contain the 
crowd if violence broke out. 

Tom Cooney, a U.S. Embassy spokesman in Beijing, 
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CNN - Amid protests, U.S. says Ta.,.nese embassy bombing - May 9, 1999 http://www.cnis.com/WORLD/europe/9905/09/kosovo.01/ 


said U.S. officials conveyed their profound regrets to the 
Chinese for the incident in Belgrade. 

Although many of the protesters were students, people of 
all ages were represented in the gathering crowds, 
MacKinnon reported. She said that the U.S. explanation 
that damage to the embassy was unintentional was not 
carrying a great deal of weight with the Chinese. 

In Chengdu, China, protesters scaled walls and broke 
windows to protest the Belgrade embassy bombing. 

Some hurled rocks at embassy buildings and cars in 
Beijing. 

U.S. embassy workers and thsir families were advised to 
stay home, out of concern for their safety. 

Russia forges on with diplomacy 

"NATO is going beyond all borders," said Russia's U.N. 
ambassador Sergey Lavrov. "We are really disturbed 
over this barbaric action. We are outraged... and we call 
and demand an immediate investigation." 

"The Security Council cannot let this go without any 
consequences," he said, after China called for an 
emergency session of the U.N. Security Council late 
Friday. The Security Council met through the night, until 
Saturday morning. 

Despite condemnation by Russia and several other 
countries, Russia's special peace envoy, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, continued his efforts to negotiate peace 
in Yugoslavia. He met in Bonn. Germany , with German 
Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder and Carl Bildt, the former 
Swedish prime minister who has been appointed as a 
special U.N. envoy on the Kosovo crisis. 

Correspondents Brent Sadler, John Raedler and Carl Rochelle 
contributed to this report. 


RELATED STORIES: 

POWs beaten, shackled in Yugoslavia, military savs 
May 8, 1999 

Chinese de ma.n.g_U , _N. m eet' nq jaf tgr_Bei grad e em ba ssy 

attacked 

May 7, 1999 

'overwhelmed' 

May 7, 1999 

Returning POWs welcomed home 
May 7, 1999 

Kosovo refugees not reaching Macedonia, savs UNHCR 
May 7, 1999 

Bosnia savs needs S250M-$30QM for Yuoo refugee s 
May 7, 1999 

Australian PM welcomes 400 Kosovars to safe haven 
May 7, 1999 
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Report Pursuant to Section 208 of the 
Foreign Relations Act, Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001, 
as enacted in the Consolidated Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 2000, Public Law 106-113 


R£PORT ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

Pursuant to Section 208 of Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 2000 and 2001, the Director General of 
the Foreign Service and Director of Personnel for the U.S. 
Department of State submits the attached report on overseas 
Foreign Service language designated positions. 


Definitions : 


• Meeting - The incumbent's language competence meets that 
required by the position, i.e., tested competence at or 
above the 3/3 proficiency level. 

• Partially Meeting - Although possessing some ability in 
the required language, incumbent's skill is below the 
proficiency required by the position, i.e., tested below 
the 3/3 proficiency level. 

• Not Meeting - The incumbent is not trained in the 
language required by the position. 

• 3/3 Level - Language competence is expressed in a two 
part code, e.g., 3/3. The first number of the code 
represents the individual's speaking proficiency level. 
The second code number represents the individual's 
reading proficiency level. 

« Language competence - The 3/3 level indicates general 

professional language proficiency in speaking and reading 
ability. The individual is able to speak the language 
with sufficient accuracy and vocabulary to participate 
effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 
practical, social and professional topics. The 
individual is able to read within normal range of speed 
and with almost complete comprehension a variety of 
authentic prose material on unfamiliar subjects. To 
certify as competent in a language, an individual must 
test at the 3/3 proficiency level. 
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REPORT ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


Positions at Overseas Missions Requiring Foreign I anguaae Competence: 




Partially 

No! 

Total 

Post 

Meetinq 

Meetinq 

Meeting 

Positions: 

Abidjan 

1 . 

1 


2 

Algiers 


1 


1 

Almaty 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Amman 

3 



3 

Ankara 

3 


3 

6 

Antananarivo 

2 



2 

Asuncion 

4 



4 

Athens 

1 


2 

3 

Baku 


1 

2 

3 

Bamako 



2 

2 

8angkok 

3 


2 

5 

Beijing 

5 

3 

2 

10 

Beirut 


1 

1 

2 

Bern 



3 

3 

Bishkek 

1 



1 

Bogota 

6 

1 

1 

8 

Bosnia 



1 

1 

Brasilia 

2 


2 

4 

Bratislava 



3 

3 

Brussels 

3 


1 

4 

Bucharest 



1 

1 

Budapest 

2 


2 

4 

Buenos Aires 

5 



5 

Bujumbura 

1 

1 


2 

Cairo 

4 



4 

Caracas 

5 


1 

6 

Casablanca 

2 



2 

Chengdu 


1 


1 

Ciu. Juarez 

1 



1 

Colombo 



1 

1 
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REPORT ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENC Y 




Partially 

Not 

Total 

Post: 

Meeting: 

Meeting: 

Meetinq: 

Positions: 

Copenhagen 



3 

3 

Cotonou 

2 



2 

Dakar 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Damascus 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Dhahran 



1 

1 

Djibuoti 



2 

2 

Doha 

1 



1 

Frankfurt 

2 

2 


4 

Geneva 

4 



4 

Guangzhou 

1 


2 

3 

Guatemala 

3 

2 


6 

Guayaquil 

2 



2 

Hanoi 



2 

2 

Havana 

3 



3 

Ho Chi Mmh 

2 



2 

Hong Kong 

1 


1 

2 

Islamabad 

1 



1 

Istanbul 



4 

4 

Jakarta 

4 


2 

6 

Jeddah 



1 

1 

Jerusalem 



1 

1 

Kathmandu 

1 



1 

Kiev 

3 


2 

5 

Kigali 

1 

1 


2 

Kinshasa 

1 

1 


2 

Kuwait 



1 

1 

La Paz 

2 


2 

4 

leipzig- 

1 



1 

Libreviile 



1 

1 

Lima 

4 


1 

5 

Lisbon 

2 


3 

5 

Ljubljana 



1 

1 
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RFPORTON FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 




Partially 

Not 

Total 

Post: 

Meetina: 

Meetina: 

Meetina: 

Positions: 

Luanda 

2 



2 

Madrid 

3 


- 1 

i 

Managua 

3 


2 

5 

Manila 



1 

1 

Maputo 

1 



1 

Matamoros 



1 

1 

Mexico OF 

3 

2 

3 

13 

Milan 




1 

Monterrey 

1 


1 

2 

Montevideo 

2 



2 

Montreal 

4 

1 


5 

Moscow 

3 

4 

6 

13 

Nagoya 

1 



1 

Naples 

1 



1 

Ndjamena 

1 



1 

Nouakchott 



t 

1 

OECD Paris 

1 



\ 

Osaka-Kobe 

1 

1 


2 

Ottawa 



2 

2 

Ouagadougou 



1 

1 

Panama 

6 

2 


8 ' 

Paris 

3 



3 

Pnomh Penh 



2 

2 

Prague 


1 

4 

5 

Pretoria 

1 



1 

Prt-au-Prn 

2 

2 


4 

Quito 

3 


2 

5 

Rabat 


1 


1 ' 

Recite 

1 



1 

Reykjavik 



1 

1 

Riga 



i 

1 

Rio de Jan. 



1 

1 
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Post: 

Riyadh 
Rome 
San Jose 
San Salv. 

Sanaa 
Santiago 
Santo Dom. 

Sao Paulo 

Sarajevo 

Seoul 

Shanghai 

Shenyang 

Skopje 

Sofia 

Stockholm 

Surubaya 

Suva 

Tallinn 

Tashkent 

Tblisi 

Tegucigalpa 

Tel Aviv 

Tjfuana 

Tirana 

Tokyo 

Tunis 

JsEmb Bonn 

Vatican 

Vienna 

/ientiane 

/ilnius 

/ladivostok 

Warsaw 

Yaounde 

Yerevan 

Zagreb 

Total Vacant Positions 
Filled in CY99; 



Partially 

Not 

Total 

Meet! no: 

Meetinq: 

Meetina: 

Positions: 

1 


2 ' 

3 

4 



4 

4 

1 


5 

5 


2 

7 



4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 


1 

4 



6 

6 

4 

1 


5 

1 



1 

3 

2 


5 



1 

1 



2 

2 



4 

4 

1 



1 



1 

' 1 


1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 



1 

1 

2 


1 

3 

2 



2 

1 



1 



3 

3 

4 


1 

5 



1 

1 

1 



. 1 

3 

1 


4 



2 

2 

3 


2 

5 

3 



3 


1 


1 



4 

4 


200 


44 


14 


385 
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State Magazine Online: Cover Story 


http://www.state.gov/www/publications/statemag/statemag_may/cs4.htmI 


Cover Story: 

Area studies: putting the world in context 


May 1997 


“The synergy of 
language training 
and area studies 
reverberates 
throughout the 
overseas stay. 
Knowledge of the 
culture leads to 
curiosity about the 
language. ” 


W hat docs State have that nobody else has? A task force of 
the Strategic Management Initiative interviewed a broad 
range of customers who overwhelmingly asserted that 
the Department’s collective knowledge of foreign 
countries and cultures is unique. Area studies enhance the ability of 
foreign affairs personnel to understand, interpret and affect 
international relations. The functional, linguistic and cross-cultural 
skills of the foreign affairs practitioner-combined with the 
knowledge of local and regional cultures-affect the foreign, security 
and economic policies of the country in question. In short, area 
studies put the world in context. 

The integration of academic and policy perspectives, both 
American and foreign, is what makes area studies at the Foreign 
Service Institute special. Area experts such as George Kennan 
(former Soviet Union), Stapleton Roy (China), Robert Pelletreau and 
Philip Habib (Middle East) and Chester Crocker (Africa) epitomize 
the invaluable role of such expertise. Each of the nine intensive 
regional studies programs and the 44 advanced area studies 
programs teams FSI area specialists with outstanding lecturers from 
universities, government and private organizations to facilitate 
learning, through lectures, discussions, gaming, written and 
audiovisual materials and field trips. 

The post-Cold War Foreign Service must be fully informed 
to handle complex analyses of new issues and regions that are 
increasingly fluid. Training in preparation for an overseas 
assignment is the key to a leaner workforce. The United States 
would not send poorly trained troops into combat. Similarly, foreign 
affairs personnel need a high level of preparation before carrying out 
American foreign policy in today’s world. 

The synergy of language training and area studies 
reverberates throughout the overseas stay. Knowledge of the culture 
leads to curiosity about the language. Skill in the language, in turn, 
leads to a deeper understanding of the culture. The most effective 
employees are those with strong area and language skills who use 
their free time to explore the local culture, make friends and develop 
contacts. 

General Norman Schwarzkopf wrote shortly before the Gulf 
War, “The single most valuable tool/visit/briefing I have had in 
preparation for my new assignment was FSI’s area course. I wish I 
could make it mandatory for every officer in my headquarters.” A 
principal officer in the Middle East stated, “there is a clear 
difference in the performance between those members of the foreign 
service, including officers, secretaries, communicators, and other 
staff.. .who have had FSI area training and those who have not. Even 
our academic competitors concede that FSI has the best area studies 
program in the country.” 

Area studies programs are open to all executive branch 
employees and their families. While those en route to an overseas 
assignment benefit from area studies courses, officers and analysts 
assigned to country or regional desks also find the training useful. 
Students enrolled in long-term language training receive half a day a 
week of advanced area studies. 


For more on FSI, also See: 

• The Senior Seminar 

• FSI’s language school sets iniemational standard 
. Back to: 

Secretary helps FSI celebrate its 50th birthday 

2 ^ 
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TESTIMONY TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY, PROLIFERATION AND FEDERAL SERVICES , 

SEPTEMBER 19, 2000 
REBECCA R. KLINE 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR LANGUAGES AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NORTHEAST CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

ADJUNCT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Introduction 

As testimony before this Subcommittee by representatives of the FBI, the Department of Defense, the 
CIA and others will undoubtedly demonstrate, the work accomplished at language training facilities 
of the federal government- however admirable -is simply not adequate to the task of meeting needs 
in this increasingly significant area. Specific failures will probably be described: 

• The failure to produce sufficient numbers of proficient speakers of languages that have emerged 
as critical in the 21 st century (Arabic, Farsi, Tamil, Korean, Haitian French Creole, Hindi and 
Urdu, Russian, Chinese, the languages of sub-Saharan Africa) and even of more commonly-taught 
languages (Spanish). 

• The failure to develop adequate cultural proficiency among those learning languages. 

• The failure to provide specific types of training necessary to work in various government agencies 
(interpretation skills, familiarity with subculture dialects or other specialized lexicons). 

• The failure to retain language specialists who may be attracted to positions in business or 
academia. 

• The failure to produce linguistically qualified personnel with other specific professional training 
(engineers, medical personnel). 

In addition, the federal government s language capability needs are increasing and becoming more 
complex, as the globe's "hot spots" change, as counter-terrorism efforts augment military endeavors. 


at Dickinson College • P.O. Box 1 773 • Carlisle, PA 1701 3-2896 
Phone 717-245-1 977 • FAX 71 7-245-1 976 • E-mail nectfl@dickinson.edu • Web Site www.dickinson.edu/nectfl 
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as technology influences intelligence-gathering, and as coalition- and nation-building are added to 
the roles played by a single super-power. 

The Challenge 

Can the federal language training facilities operated by die national government respond to changing 
needs and transform these failures into successes? 

The answer is: not by themselves. 

* If students graduating from America's schools achieved proficiency levels of 1+ or 2 (ILR scale) in 
the languages they learned there, government language centers would be facing a feasible task. 
We could meet this goal if all students were able to begin language study in the elementary 
school. 

* If students graduating from America's schools displayed cultural proficiency comparable to die 
linguistic proficiency described above, government language centers would be facing a feasible 
task. We could meet this goal if all students had access (directly or mediated by technology) to 
target language culture. 

* If students graduating from America's schools knew enough about language learning and die 
resources available outside their classrooms (community- or association-based, technologically- 
mediated, etc.) to continue their growth as speakers of other languages, government language 
centers would be facing a feasible task. We could meet this goal if research on language 
acquisition and information on languages in the U.S. were better disseminated, and if American 
attitudes toward foreign language were more positive and more enthusiastic. 

If these three goals were met, a number of others would move into the achievable range. For 
example, if students graduated from high school with an advanced level of proficiency in Spanish, 
they could focus their college studies on becoming superior level speakers, on adding an off-campus 
experience in a Spanish-speaking country to their studies to ensure cultural proficiency, and on 
developing their expertise in related professional or pre-professional areas (law, international studies, 
medicine, engineering, the arts). As new employees of a government agency, they would thus be 
prepared to focus exclusively on maintaining language skills/ cultural knowledge and on mastering 
the job for which they were hired. As proficient language learners, they would be well-positioned to 
add to and diversify their linguistic and cultural repertoire: the advanced -level speaker of French 
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could begin study of Haitian Creole; the advanced-level speaker of Russian could begin study of 
Serbo-Croatian. Furthermore, studies have indicated that success in. learning one language can be 
highly motivating, leading even to the decision to study a second, unrelated language. The point is 
that although beginning Arabic in elementary school would be the ideal means of producing the 
Arabic speaker our government's agencies need, we may produce that same speaker by using or 
developing school programs that are currently more practical in terms of available resources. 

In sum, although federal language training facilities must continue to find or create means for 
meeting the government' s foreign language capability requirements, they will be better able to do so 
if the potential of the country's public schools to produce competent language users is more fully 
realized. How can this state of affairs be achieved? 

Meeting the Challenge 

We must tap three primary resources: the nation's many young speakers of languages other than 
English, its teachers, and the capacity for empathy, openness and curiosity of its citizens. 

First, as Secretary of Education Richard Riley has indicated, we need to develop and support 
programs that help children maintain their native language when it is not English. Growing up as 
bilinguals, these children will become adults with a high level of cross-cultural competence and 
awareness. They will serve as models for others. And, through two-way immersion programs, they 
can help other children learn their language. Any child in this country who speaks one of the critical 
languages listed above should be considered a national treasure, given die desperate need we have 
for speakers of that language. 

Second, we must establish a credible and effective teacher development program at the national level. 
It would be neither feasible nor desirable to remove basic teacher education from America's colleges 
and universities. It would be neither feasible nor desirable to wrest credentialing and certification 
responsibilities from the states. But a national foreign language teacher development center could 
assume a number of functions that are currently not assured by anyone for any given teacher: 

• Development and maintenance of foreign language ability and cultural proficiency in 
"monolingual" elementary school teachers, through courses, immersion experiences, study 
abroad, distance learning and other technological interventions, partnering with speakers of the 



language in other levels and at other institutions, effective and appropriate assessment measures, 
etc. 

• Development and maintenance of foreign language ability and cultural proficiency in current 
foreign language teachers through means similar to those listed above. 

• Establishment of and support for the execution of a research agenda in language learning that 
focuses on application of findings in classrooms and programs, and that facilitates interaction 
between researchers and practitioners (through action research and ethnographic research 
training, improved dissemination methods, collaborative projects, and so on). 

• Establishment of and support for training in the use of technology demonstrated to enhance 
language learning and teaching. 

• Outreach to students who are speakers of critical languages and/or who exhibit the potential to 
become teachers (internships, mentorships, career advising). 

The sort of investment in the teaching corps that such a center and its programs represent would 
generate significant "returns," both for the government and for America's schools. 

Finally, it must be admitted that a number of challenges facing the federal government in its quest to 
fill all language capability needs arise from die fact that many Americans hold erroneous beliefs 
about language study, have themselves endured poor language teaching in inadequate programs (or . 
have never studied another language), and fail to see or understand the value and. necessity of 
achieving cross-cultural and linguistic proficiency. We need a public relations campaign to educate 
citizens about language learning, language teaching in its current form, and the myriad benefits of 
knowing another language. A collaborative venture sponsored by the Department of Education 
could bring these messages home. 2001 has already been designated as the European Year of 
Languages— could we not, in the United States, make a similar declaration and seek to achieve 
similar results? 

Please accept my sincere thanks for this opportunity to present comments to the Subcommittee. On 
behalf of the Board of Directors of the Northeast Conference, I would be pleased to provide any 
further information you might deem necessary. 
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Ever-increasing economic globalization, coupled with a continuing need for the U.S. 
government to have access to a broad range of Americans with language skills, make the 
study of languages other than English an increasing priority. Language learning should 
begin early and students should continue language learning through a long sequence of 
study. To accomplish this end, all American schools should provide children with 
opportunities to gain proficiency in English and at least one additional language. While 
schools throughout Europe and Asia are preparing students to communicate in at least 
one language other than their own, Americans continue to ignore the pressing need for 
proficiency in other languages. In the global marketplace, Europeans can communicate 
with one another and with us; Americans, in contrast, are tongue-tied. 

The Rationale for Early Language Learning 

One obvious advantage of early language learning is time: the earlier a child starts 
learning a foreign language, the longer the time that is available for him or her to attain 
high skill levels. Students who begin foreign language study in grade 9 have only 4 years 
of foreign language study; students who begin in kindergarten have 13. Clearly, the 
ultimate level of skill attainment as determined by time-on-task favors the younger 
learner. Since most students in the U.S. do not begin foreign language study until high 
school, and most of these students are enrolled for only two years, the amount of time 
given to foreign language study is woefully insufficient to acquire even the most 
rudimentary level of fluency. In contrast, students in most of Europe begin studying 
language no later than age 11, and many of them have begun to study a second foreign 
language at the same age as most of our students are beginning study of their first. In 
fact, throughout Europe there is increasing discussion of plurilingualism. Educators are 
exploring the most effective means of developing student proficiency in not just two 
languages, but three or four. While future economic and political leaders in Europe and 
Asia will have the linguistic flexibility to understand and speak with Americans as well 
as one another, most Americans will be sorely limited in their abilities to communicate in 
anything but English. 

Another advantage to an early start in language learning is the opportunity to use 
proficiency in one language as a springboard to learning another. It is difficult to 
anticipate which language(s) will be the most essential to meet our nation's needs when 
today's children have become tomorrow's leaders. However, successful language 
learning experiences in childhood build the foundation for learning additional languages 
later. Children’s anxiety levels are low and they are less inhibited than adults in tasks 
requiring them to make new sounds and to experiment with new ways of expression. 
Positive experiences with language learning experiences in childhood can give students 
confidence in their abilities to learn additional languages later. 

Early language learning: cognitive and academic benefits 

In addition to the need for a language competent America, the nation also needs students 
who demonstrate high levels of academic achievement and critical thinking skills. A 
compelling benefit of early language learning is its potential relationship with cognitive 
functioning and academic achievement. 
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Given that thinking skills are a critical goal of schooling, the potential positive effects of 
early language programs on enhanced thinking are important for policymakers to 
consider. A number of studies have linked foreign language acquisition in school with 
measurable cognitive benefits. For example, one study comparing students in 
immersion-a type of foreign language program that begins in kindergarten-with non- 
immersion students reported that immersion students outperformed controls on measures 
of cognitive flexibility. Another study of young children in a Spanish immersion 
program found significant differences on a measure of non-verbal problem solving skills 
favoring the foreign language students. A study of elementary school students in a FLES 
program found that sixth grade students who had taken a foreign language since first 
grade scored higher on a measure of divergent thinking than did a comparable group of 
non-foreign language students. Yet another study found that the number of years of 
elementary school foreign language instruction were directly and positively associated 
with higher levels of cognitive and metacognitive processing. 

The academic benefits of elementary school foreign language learning are also well 
documented. Recent studies have found a positive relationship between academic 
achievement and foreign language instruction. Students in elementary school foreign 
language programs have equaled or outperformed those in control groups on standardized 
achievement tests, even when these subjects were taught in another language or when 
time has been ‘taken out’ of the school day to make time for foreign language instruction. 

A large-scale study of over 13,000 third, fourth, and fifth grade students in Louisiana 
Foreign Language in the Elementary School (FLES) programs showed that students who 
had taken a foreign language significantly outperformed those who had not on 
standardized tests of reading and mathematics. Another study examined the relationship 
between elementary school foreign language study and academic achievement in students 
who had taken a foreign language in grades four through six. The researchers found that 
the foreign language students significantly outperformed comparable students who had 
not taken a foreign language on a standardized test of reading. They also found that 
within the foreign language cohort, students of average ability made greater gains in 
reading than students of above average ability, pointing to the value of foreign language 
learning for all children. Most recently, another study of children in the early elementary 
grades showed that those learning a foreign language in school outperformed their peers 
on measures of reading and mathematics. 

Examination of the data on the long-term academic achievement of immersion students 
yields similar findings to those of the FLES studies above. The data suggest that foreign 
language learning through immersion (a program in which the regular school curriculum 
is taught through the medium of a foreign language) has many benefits and demonstrates 
no detrimental effects on academic performance. Immersion students consistently 
perform well on measures of English language achievement, even when they learn to read 
or learn mathematics in a foreign language. A recent report of immersion students in 
Louisana found that not only did immersion students outperform non- immersion 
students on measures of academic achievement, African-American immersion students 
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outperformed African-American non-immersion students. Most notably, the researchers 
reported a higher impact of immersion/foreign language learning on achievement in high 
poverty schools compared with low poverty schools. 

Early language learning and cross-cultural attitudes 

Additional reasons for introducing foreign language instruction in the elementary grades 
derive from the important goal of developing positive cross-cultural attitudes. Research 
supports the value of developing such attitudes as early as possible. Young children may 
be more receptive to learning about and accepting other peoples and their cultures than 
are emerging adolescents. Emerging adolescents value belonging to a group and 
conformity to group norms. They may be less likely to value differences between 
themselves and others and therefore less likely to identify with people of different 
cultures. Thus, achievement of the cross-cultural goals of foreign language programs 
may be more difficult to attain when foreign language study begins later. Further, 
research has shown a clear relationship between cultural attitudes and foreign language 
achievement. Integrative motivation (the desire to identify/integrate with a target group) 
is positively related to foreign language learning. Because students who develop and 
maintain positive, integrative attitudes toward the target culture are also more likely to 
learn the language itself, arguments for introducing foreign language instruction in the 
elementary school are strengthened. 

Early language learning and longer sequences: the challenge 

If GOALS 2000: the Educate America Act is designed to help prepare students to attain 
world class standards, then American schools face a significant challenge in the area of 
foreign languages. A report of foreign language instructional policies in 15 developed 
nations (not including the U.S.) found that in 13 of them, foreign language study is 
mandated for all students by the middle grades. In contrast, a 1999 report found that 
only about one-fourth of public elementary schools in the U.S. offer foreign language 
instruction to even some of their students. Of these, only about one-fifth are designed to 
result in any useable proficiency. Indeed, this study showed that in only 7% of U.S. 
elementary schools offer a foreign language program that can result in communicative 
competence. While a number of states have mandated foreign language instruction in the 
early grades, not all of the programs that have been implemented are likely to result in 
measurable levels of foreign language proficiency. 

Equity and access are issues as well. While only about one-fourth of public elementary 
schools offer the option of foreign language study to some or all of their students, 65% of 
suburban private elementary schools report teaching a foreign language. 

In the middle grades, picture has not been much better, with limited course offerings and 
enrollments. Middle schools may offer foreign language exploratory courses that are 
short-term exposure to language study, more rigorous courses that allow for continous 
progress toward the development of language proficiency, or no foreign language courses 
at all. In 1994, only about 16% of public school students were enrolled in a non- 
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exploratory foreign language course in grades 7 or 8. Data from a 1999 survey show that 
about 75% of public and private middle schools offer foreign language courses, and many 
of these courses are short-term exploratory experiences. Further, in schools that do offer 
foreign language courses, 51% of public schools report enrolling half or more of the 
school’s students; in private secular schools, 78% of middle schools report that more than 
half their students taking a long foreign language. 

National standards that are challenging and that provide an education comparable with 
that of the rest of the industrialized world require that our students be challenged beyond 
the two year sequence that traditionally has been the hallmark of the college-bound. All 
students-not just the college-bound-need to learn a foreign language, and they need to 
study it well before entering the 9th grade. While over 90% of U.S. high schools have 
foreign language programs in place, many of these programs currently are insufficient to 
meet national standards. Only a small number of the 50 states either mandate foreign 
language instruction in the elementary grades, plan to do so soon, or offer incentives to 
schools and school systems that provide it. Even fewer states require foreign language 
study in the middle grades. Opportunities to begin a program of sequential language 
study in grades 7-8 are relatively limited. In addition, the emphasis on exploratory 
experiences in the middle grades has, unfortunately, been misinterpreted by some to 
suggest excluding sequential programs of language development. Further, some of the 
students who begin to develop useable levels of foreign language proficiency in the 
elementary grades experience a hiatus while they take exploratory courses-sometimes 
for as long as three years in a middle school. Since, as in other areas of learning, a hiatus 
often results in loss of learning, the advantages provided by an early start are often 
undermined in the middle grades. 

Meeting the challenge of early language learning 

Resources 

While the federal government provides substantial support to schools for mathematics 
and science instruction in recognition of their significance to the nation's security and 
future well-being, the government does comparatively little to enhance the nation's 
capacity to deal with international security issues in the area of language learning. 

Yet, quality programs require resources. To date, very limited financial resources have 
been available from federal sources, severely impacting the availability of qualified 
teachers, teacher trainers, curriculum materials, and the ability of school systems to 
shoulder the start-up costs associated with initiating foreign language instruction in the 
elementary grades. 

Different program models require varying degrees of financial resources. Most programs 
entail some start-up costs for teacher training and for materials development and/or 
purchase. Some of these start-up costs will continue for several years as the program 
expands from one grade to the next. Some of the program models that currently reach a 
large number of students employ an itinerant specialist who is over and above the usual 
staffing allocation for the school. Funds for ongoing salary costs for such specialists 
must be found. The expenditures related to starting and maintaining such programs have 
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been a major challenge to be faced in the expansion of elementary school foreign 
languages. 

Material resources support delivery of instruction by teachers. These range from 
curricula to print materials (books, storybooks, readers) to non-print materials 
(hardware/software, video, etc.) Young learners need access to instructional support 
materials appropriate to their cognitive maturity, social and psychological development, 
and linguistic needs and abilities. 

Model curricula for emerging programs are vitally needed. Given new national standards 
for foreign language learning, new curricula must be developed and existing ones revised. 
At each level of instruction, and from grade to grade, students must continually expand 
their ability to perform language tasks, using an ever increasing range of vocabulary and 
structures, and eventually, refining their cultural and grammatical accuracy. Because 
authentic communication relies on accurate cultural knowledge and understanding, 
cultural experiences in the elementary school must contribute to children’s understanding 
of the people whose language they are studying. 

Whether developing linguistic or cultural skills, programs need curriculum that integrates 
the foreign language with other aspects of the elementary school program. Language 
learning can be enhanced by using content area activities to practice language skills. 
Similarly, cultural knowledge can be integrated with social studies, art, music, physical 
education, and even science and mathematics. Therefore, to effectively develop 
elementary school foreign language curriculum, program planners must know and use the 
curriculum for other subject areas in planning scope and sequence and in developing 
appropriate language learning activities. 

Human resources are the staff needed to design and deliver quality programs. Well- 
informed administrators and knowledgeable supervisory personnel are needed to plan and 
administer elementary school programs. 

Most important of all, however, are teachers. The number of trained elementary school 
foreign language teachers is growing, thanks to a variety of training opportunities 
developed in recent years. Unfortunately, the increase in trained teachers nowhere meets 
the current anticipated demand for such teachers in the coming decades. Compounding 
the situation is the shortage of teacher trainers with the knowledge, skills, and experience 
needed to effectively train others in this field. Elementary school foreign language 
teachers have specific training needs that are unlikely to be accommodated in the 
traditional secondary methods course. We will have to address the growing need for 
appropriate teacher preparation programs if elementary school foreign language programs 
are to survive and flourish. 

The growth of immersion programs coupled with current methodological trends in other 
types of elementary school foreign language instruction require that teachers be highly 
proficient in the target language. Yet the U.S. is caught in a cycle that is difficult to 
break. We have few college students preparing to be teachers; of those who are, even 
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fewer are highly proficient in a foreign language because too few students take a foreign 
language, or, if they do, they start too late. Yet we can’t increase the number of students 
starting foreign language early because we can’t find the teachers to teach them. Short- 
term solutions such as fifth-year teacher preparation programs for those fluent in a 
foreign language or recruiting teachers from abroad may be needed until we can address 
the shortage through other means. Our priorities, therefore, must include increasing the 
number of teacher candidates preparing to work in foreign languages, particularly at the 
elementary school level. 

Teacher Training 

Quality teacher preservice and inservice preparation are needed to meet the growing 
demands of early language programs. Teacher preparation programs must be planned 
with the extensive cooperation of experienced teachers, specialists and supervisors from 
the precollegiate level. Teacher-preparers also must continually renew their experience 
and knowledge concerning elementary school foreign language teaching. 

While new and expanded preservice training opportunities are needed, we should not 
ignore the continuing inservice needs of veteran teachers. All teachers— regardless of the 
grade or subject matter they teach— need opportunities for continued professional growth 
and renewal. Too often, elementary school foreign language teachers work in isolation. 
The relatively few number of teachers in a school district (or even state) may make their 
needs less obvious to those responsible for staff development. However, the very 
isolation of such teachers, combined with the probability that their preservice preparation 
for teaching at the elementary school level may not have been extensive, should lead us 
to ensure that the needs of this population be addressed in a concerted and serious 
manner. 

There have been scattered state and local efforts to address teacher education needs. 
Among these are: summer language institutes for teachers; state workshops; federally 
funded training efforts at a few universities, school districts, and organizations; and the 
development of teacher training materials. Thus, there is a small but growing number of 
opportunities for training of preservice and inservice teachers. Funding to support such 
professional development efforts must be increased. 

Program design 

While there is no one formula for designing a quality elementary school foreign language 
program, both research and experiential data suggest that there are variables that 
influence the level of language proficiency students acquire. For example, the amount of 
time spent on language learning and the intensity of the experience have significant 
effects on the acquisition of foreign language proficiency, as do quality of instruction. 
Whether teachers or technology are used to provide instruction, clear criteria for qualified 
teachers or effective technological approaches should be developed and used to guide 
decisions whether at the federal, state, or local level. Where federal funds are made 
available to support programs at the local school or district level, research-based criteria 
for effective programs should be used in awarding grants. 
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The role of technology 

As we expand foreign language instruction in elementary schools, we should explore the 
ways in which technology can expand the venues where foreign languages are offered, 
can enhance the effectiveness of instruction, and the means by which it can reduce the 
costs of programs. Federal support is needed to underwrite the signficant costs of 
developing, implementing, and evaluating a variety of approaches to using technology to 
expand early foreign language learning opportunities. 

While our society has moved into an age of electronic communications, education 
continues to lag behind in applying technology to instruction. Effective distance learning 
programs that are interesting and attractive to children accustomed to sophisticated 
programming such as Sesame Street cost millions. Such costs are well beyond the means 
of most local and state education agencies. Computer technology might hold much 
promise, but lack of funding for hardware coupled with an appalling shortage of quality 
software has kept many schools from exploiting the potential of computer assisted 
language learning. The power of the Internet and worldwide web resources is only now 
beginning to be explored, particularly in relation to supporting language learning in the 
early grades. Unlike the considerable funding that has enabled the development of 
technology resources for enhancing mathematics and science education, there has been 
extremely limited funding for developing technology resources for improving foreign 
language learning. 

Distance learning may allow us to increase learning opportunities for large 
numbers of students while addressing the critical shortage of trained elementary 
school foreign language teachers. Early efforts using distance learning, such as 
live satellite broadcasts, school district cable TV, and videotaped lessons, already 
have begun to expand the places where languages are learned and the number of 
students participating. Programming from commercial providers, universities, 
and even local school districts are bringing more foreign language opportunities 
to urban and rural schools alike. 

Technologically-mediated options for producing or enhancing language learning 
are changing who learns languages and where. Urban, suburban, and rural 
schools in areas that cannot afford to hire a teacher, or that cannot find one to hire, 
can now provide students an opportunity to gain some degree of language skill 
and cultural awareness. Technological resources can and must be used to provide 
instruction in those areas where technology resources can perform as well as 
human resources. Technology might then free teachers from those aspects of 
teaching that can be done well by other means, and allowing schools to use 
maximizing the use of scarce human resources— teachers— for those aspects of 
student learning that can be done best by, or only by, human beings. 

Articulation 

Well-articulated programs are those that allow students to continue through a progression 
of language learning from grade to grade, and from elementary school through the 
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university level. Articulation can take place smoothly only if students moving through the 
programs are achieving predictable outcomes that are consistent across grade levels. 

Continuity of instruction is critical to the attainment of the levels of proficiency needed 
for the economic marketplace and national security. For too long students have repeated 
in secondary school, and then again at the postsecondary level, much of what they 
learned previously. In part this has been due to a serious mismatch between the emphasis 
of the curricula at each level. While foreign language educators have worked to identify 
a continuum of skills development from one year or level of instruction to the next, much 
work is still needed. The costly process to develop assessments that measure what 
students know and are able to do has barely begun. Again, limited federal resources have 
constrained a national effort to develop means of evaluating student language 
performance and using the results to ensure continuous progress through the educational 
system. 

Research /Evaluation 

The last two decades have brought substantial progress in improving and expanding 
elementary school foreign language instruction. Although we know more today than ever 
before about good language programs and good language teaching, we do not know 
enough. Unfortunately, we still have many unanswered questions. Funds to support 
research in the area of early language learning are vitally needed. In addition, program 
evaluation must be included as an essential component of all program designs and 
federally supported language initiatives. 

Conclusion 

Development of skills in another language and experiences with other cultures can 
enhance significantly the school achievement of all children. Because knowledge of 
language is intimately associated with children’s world knowledge and the ability to 
verbalize that knowledge, language learning expands both their knowledge and ability. 
Early language learning can also substantially enhance children’s ability to communicate 
successfully with others, both abroad and domestically, contributing to national capacity 
in meeting our needs in the areas of international trade and security. It is important that 
we empower our children to do so. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANNA UHL CHAMOT, Ph.D., CO-DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL LANGUAGE RESOURCE CENTER AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, AND THE CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS, WASHINGTON, DC 

The purpose of this testimony is to provide information about the work of the 
national Language Resource Centers (LRCs) in carrying out their mission to improve the 
teaching and learning of foreign languages in the United States. 

As Co-Director of the LRC located in our local area, the National Capital 
Language Resource Center (NCLRC), operated by Georgetown University, the George 
Washington University, and the Center for Applied Linguistics, I can attest to the 
national impact of all these centers on foreign language teachers and their students. 

The Language Resource Centers were authorized by Congress in 1989 under Title 
VI - International Education Programs, Section 603 "for the purpose of establishing, 
strengthening, and operating a small number of national language resource and training 
centers, which shall serve as resources to improve the capacity to teach and learn foreign 
languages effectively." 

The first three LRCs were established in 1990 at the University of Hawaii, San 
Diego State University, and a partnership between Georgetown University and the Center 
for Applied Linguistics (later expanded to include the George Washington University). 

Additional universities now operating LRCs include the University of Minnesota, Ohio 
State University, Iowa State University, Michigan State University, and the two newest 
LRCs who began operating in 1999, the University of Wisconsin, and a partnership 
between Duke University and the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Each center is national in scope in providing resources or, specific languages 

and/or types of activities. A sampling of representative LRC activities follows: 

• The University of Hawaii LRC is focusing on less commonly taught languages 
(LCTLs) of East Asia, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific. In addition, their projects 
include computer-based tests for the LCTLs, sponsorship of the refereed on-line 
journal Language Teaching and Technology, community-based learning of heritage 
languages, and distance foreign language teaching. 

• The LRC at San Diego State emphasizes Spanish and Pacific Rim languages and 
cultures. Its use of advanced technologies has developed a Digital Media Archive to 
provide Internet dissemination of authentic language materials and video-based 
proficiency tests, particularly for LCTLs. It has also developed methods and materials 
for electronically assisted foreign language reading, and supports after school 
language and literacy classes for Spanish and Vietnamese heritage learners. 

» The Georgetown, GWU, and CAL LRC in Washington, DC has conducted extensive 
research on and practical applications of effective teaching of language learning 
strategies in elementary immersion, high school, and college foreign language 
classrooms in Chinese, French, Gentian, Japanese, Russian, and Spanish; currently 
they are identifying best practices in the teaching of Arabic and other LCTLs. In 
testing, they have developed, field-tested, and disseminated the Simulated Oral 
Proficiency Interview (SOP!) for a variety of languages. 

• The University of Minnesota's LRC activities include research that has advanced the 
study of strategies-based instruction, immersion education at the school and college 
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levels, professional development in content-based language teaching through 
technology, and the development of a virtual assessment center for teachers. 

• The LRC at Ohio State University has produced learning materials, standardized 
tests, and teacher training publications in many language fields that either had no 
materials or only seriously out-dated materials. Their focus is on autonomous learning 
and on training Americans to the advanced levels of language skills. This LRC has 
concentrated its efforts on Chinese, Japanese, and Korean in recent years, offering 
intensive summer programs and training teachers in these languages. 

• The National K-12 Foreign Language Resource Center at Iowa State University 
focuses on language education activities for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. These activities involve teachers in the use of effective teaching strategies, 
the use of new technologies, and the administration and interpretation of foreign 
language performance assessments. 

• The LRC at Michigan State University has produced software for Business Chinese, 
teaching activities for Japanese and Thai, and a manual for teaching Spanish 
phonetics; currently they are conducting research on foreign language writing 
instruction, on oral language in the foreign language classroom, and on the effect of 
using the native language in the foreign language classroom. 

• Duke and the University ofNorth Carolina operate a new LRC for Slavic, Eurasian, 
and East European languages. They focus on undergraduate and graduate Slavic 
studies, Russian legal studies, faculty research, and exchange programs. 

• The new University of Wisconsin LRC provides support for the teaching of African 
languages through activities such as providing workshops and mentoring for teachers, 
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developing and disseminating materials, creating a web-based overview of African 
language programs, and developing guidelines for evaluating African language 
programs. 

All of the LRCs conduct local teacher training workshops and national summer 
institutes that were attended last year by a total of 9,782 elementary, secondary, and 
college foreign language teachers. The LRCs estimate that these teachers in turn have 
impacted more than four million students in this one-year period. 

In addition to working directly with teachers, all nine ofthe LRCs produce 
language teaching materials such as textbooks, video, multimedia kits, web-based 
courses, teacher manuals and resource guides. Thirty-eight materials were developed last 
year; in the last six years, a total of 141 teaching materials have been developed. These 
teaching materials are for more than 22 languages, including both commonly taught 
languages such as Spanish, French, and German, and LCTLs such as Filipino, Hausa, 
Hawaiian, Hindi, Ilokano, Indonesian, Irish, Japanese, Korean, Mandarin, Norwegian, 
Polish, Russian, Samoan, Thai, and Vietnamese. These materials were distributed to over 
18,000 foreign language educators last year alone. Besides teaching materials, the LRCs 
also produced and disseminated more than 30,500 copies of language tests and test 
manuals last year and trained teachers how to use them. The LRCs are in the forefront of 
foreign language performance test development and research, and have produced a 
variety of language tests in both commonly taught languages and LCTLs such as 
Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and more. 

In the last six years the LRCs have conducted 115 research activities on new and 
improved language teaching methods, including the use of advanced educational 
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technology. They have published 161 books, monographs, and articles, and have 
disseminated over 56,000 copies of these publications. In addition, 381 publications by 
LRC faculty and staff have appeared in scholarly journals. The LRCs are also active 
participants in regional and national conferences on language teaching and research, with 
a total of nearly 1000 presentations in the last six years. 

The mission of the national Language Resource Centers is to advance language 
learning and teaching in a wide range of languages that represent diverse and often 
critical regions of the globe. As the LRCs have received inadequate funding 
(progressively reduced by amount per center each funding cycle), serious constraints 
have been placed on us. With so few resources being directed at the broad and deep 
problems involved in preparing Americans to participate in the increasingly global 
economy of the present and future, this forced narrowing of our activities will inevitably 
lead to the weakening of our nation’s ability to serve its language needs and 
responsibilities. The LRCs are a valuable resource that impact almost all sectors of our 
society. Strengthening them will bring both obvious and unforeseen benefits to the 
country in the near and distant future. 

For more information about the activities and accomplishments of the national 
Foreign Language Resource Centers, please log onto the joint LRC web site at 
http://nflrc.msu.edu . This web site provides general information about our activities and 
also has links to the web sites of each of the nine individual Language Resource Centers. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING: 

BUILDING ON PROGRESS 

Testimony submitted to 
Senate Government Affairs Subcommittee on 
International Security, Proliferation, and Federal Services 
by 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, DC 

September 19, 2000 

The renewed interest in language learning over the last decade has led to real progress in 
identifying national language needs and responding with educational innovations and quality 
programs. There is now a growing appreciation of the role that multilingual individuals can play 
in an increasingly diverse society, and there is also a greater understanding of the academic and 
cognitive benefits that may accrue from learning other languages. 

During the past five years in particular, researchers, policymakers, educators, employers, 
parents, and the media have reexamined the advantages of foreign language learning. Many states 
have initiated foreign language learning mandates. Long sequences of second language 
instruction, beginning in elementary school, are beginning to take hold. According to a recent 
national survey of foreign language instruction in the United States, the inclusion of foreign 
language instruction in the school curriculum has increased significantly in both private and 
public elementary schools over the past 10 years. Immersion programs that allow children to 
learn academic content in a foreign language (such as mathematics or social studies) are growing. 
National foreign language standards have been established and are now being implemented 
across the country. The first Foreign Language National Assessment of Educational Progress (FL 
NAEP) is under development and will be administered in 2003. The President has announced an 
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expanded International Education Policy that includes improvements in foreign language 
learning. Those of us who work in the field of second language education are encouraged by the 
progress that has been made in the prioritization of foreign language learning. 

However, much work remains. Many students still do not have meaningful opportunities 
to learn a second language before high school. A serious shortage of qualified teachers, 
particularly those capable of teaching second languages to younger children, continues to bedevil 
even those states that have passed foreign language learning mandates. Critical government, 
business, and service jobs requiring foreign language expertise remain unfilled. In the federal 
government alone, over 70 federal agencies require personnel with language expertise. Many of 
those agencies report a lack of qualified applicants. Even those applicants who are at least 
minimally proficient often lack the cultural understanding necessary to perform their jobs well. 
An increasingly global economy, fueled by tremendous advances in information technology, will 
ensure that the demand for language and cultural expertise will grow. By thinking forward and 
encouraging language learning early in schools, we will allow students to increase their potential 
to handle high-level communication tasks as working adults, including such essential functions 
as intelligence, military, and diplomatic work. 

Americans who are fluent in more than one language offer many benefits to society. They 
enhance America's economic competitiveness abroad, maintain its political and security interests, 
and work to promote an understanding of cultural diversity within the United States. 

International trade specialists, overseas media correspondents, diplomats, airline employees, and 
national security personnel need to be familiar with other languages and cultures to do their jobs 
well. Teachers, healthcare providers, customer service representatives, emergency service 
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dispatchers, and law enforcement personnel also serve their constituencies more effectively when 
they can reach across languages and cultures. 

Why Early Language Learning? 

Young people who learn languages generally develop more native-like accents and begin 
from an early age to understand and relate to those from other backgrounds. When foreign 
language study is introduced in the elementary school, students regard it as a normal part of the 
school day, much as they view social studies or mathematics. On the other hand, when languages 
are not begun until high school or college, many students perceive them as unimportant, "extra" 
classes, and lack the motivation to take them seriously. Just as mathematics study begins when 
children first enter school, foreign language study should also be started early to allow enough 
time for positive attitudes — and real proficiency — to develop. 

Another reason to begin language classes early is to preserve and improve the abilities 
that many young children bring to school with them. Children whose families speak a language 
other than English often begin school fully fluent in that language, be it Albanian, Arabic, 
Chinese, Hindi, Spanish, or Swahili. The United States will greatly enhance its capacity to 
manage its needs for less commonly taught languages if we encourage these children not to lose 
their home language. Language classes offered at the elementary level would help multilingual 
students retain their native language ability throughout their school years, and allow them to enter 
the workforce completely fluent in English and another language. 

Overall improvement in the quality of our workforce may also be expected as a result of 
expanded early language learning opportunities. There is solid research suggesting that students 
who receive second language instruction are more creative and better at solving complex 
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problems than those who do not. Other studies suggest that persons with full proficiency in more 
than one language outperform monolingual persons on both verbal and nonverbal tests of 
intelligence and that children who study foreign languages achieve higher scores on standardized 
tests. Thus, language study confers additional benefits, over and above linguistic ones. 
Developing the language abilities of students now in school will improve the effectiveness of the 
workforce later. 

What Can Congress Do to Encourage More and Better Study of Foreign 
Languages? 

An important step is for the government to invest in the future by supporting (1 ) the 
creation of more and earlier foreign language programs; (2) improved teacher preparation for 
teachers at all levels; and (3) incentives to attract and retain qualified teachers. Clear statements 
from Congress and the White House — backed up by funding-will go a long way to stimulate 
action to alleviate the serious shortage of trained, fluent foreign language speakers in our country. 
Scholarships to encourage students to become language teachers will help ease the teacher 
shortage we are experiencing. Training and salary incentives offered within agencies will also 
make a difference. Investments made now will pay off as a new generation of language-proficient 
Americans enters the global workforce. Dismissing or ignoring our language shortfalls will have 
serious repercussions for international and domestic security. 

We urge you to include in future legislation wording that will support and encourage the 
creation of early language learning programs and that will improve and attract qualified teachers. 
We urge you to appropriate more funds to reach these goals. Our nation— and our children 
coming of age in the 21st century— deserve no less. 
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Resources on Early Foreign Language Learning 


Consult the Web sites and publications below for more information about early language 
learning. 

Web sites 

Center for Applied Linguistics: www.cal.org 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages: www.actfl.org 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics: www.cal.org/ericcll 

Nanduti, a Web-based resource from the Improving Foreign Language Instruction project of the 
Northeast and Islands Regional Educational Laboratory At Brown University (LAB): 
www. cal. org/earlylang 

National Council of State Supervisors of Foreign Language (NCSSFL): www.ncssfl.org. 

NCSSFL's Web site offers an exhaustive list of links to national association of language 
teachers, such as the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, the Chinese Language 
Teachers Association, etc. 

National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages: www.councilnet.org 
National Foreign Language Center: www.nflc.org 

These and other Web sites on foreign language learning are included in the following Resource 
Guide Online from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics: Internet Resources 
for Foreign Language Teachers: www.cal.org/ericcll/faqs/rgos/flint.html 

National Network for Early Language Learning: www.educ.iastate.edu/nnell 
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HEARING BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SECURITY, 
PROLIFERATION, AND FEDERAL SERVICES OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, 

ON THE STATE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE CAPABILITIES 

IN NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, PART II 

Statement by Gilbert W. Merkx (University of New Mexico) and David Wiley (Michigan 
State University), Co-Chairs, Council of Directors of Title VI National Resource Centers for 
Foreign Language and Area Studies. 

The programs of Title VI of the Higher Education Act and Fulbright-Hays 102{b)(6)that are 
administered by the International Education and Graduate Programs Service (IEGPS) of the U.S. 
Department of Education are the mainstay of foreign language instruction in the United States, 
particularly with respect to the less commonly taught languages. These programs support foreign 
language and area activities at American colleges and universities that would otherwise not exist. 
Our statement emphasizes the contributions of the Title Vi-funded National Resource Centers for 
Foreign Language and Area Studies (NRCs), which together with the Foreign Language and Area 
Studies Fellowships (FLAS) program, were created by the original Title VI legislation. Since then 
other complementary programs, all emphasizing foreign language acquisition, have been added to 
the Title VI authorization, and we shall make reference to the benefits of these programs as well. 

Each of the 1 1 4 federally-supported Title VI National Resource Centers at U.S. colleges 
and universities focuses on the languages and societies of a specific world area, such as Africa or 
Southeast Asia. Together, the 1 14 National Resource Centers provide global coverage and offer 
instruction in hundreds of less commonly taught languages at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. The centers also provide outreach services to primary and secondary schools and are a 
significant resource in internationalizing the K-12 curriculum. These centers produce nearly all the 
qualified teachers of the less commonly taught languages who staff elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education. They train the scholars who cany out foreign 
language and area teaching and research in U.S. universities. They train many of the personnel in 
federal agencies that deal with international commerce, security, and defense, such as officers in 
the U.S. Army Foreign Area Officer program, who study primarily at Title VI National Resource 
Centers. As a whole, the National Resource Centers represent a solid foundation that supports all 
other efforts to improve foreign language instruction and enhance the nation’s international 
competence, 

The many less-commoniy taught languages currently offered by the National Resource 
Centers would not be taught without Title VI support. A 1998 survey of directors of NRCs found 
that more than half of these languages could not be offered if Title VI funding were terminated. 
While Title VI funds pay less than 10% of the costs of the average center, this funding is the 
primary source of support for outreach to schools and for teaching the less commonly taught 
languages. Courses in Spanish or French are easily self-sustaining, but courses in Serbian, 
Albanian, Kurdish, or Korean require other sources of support for instructional costs and students. 
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The Title VI NRC program supports these instructional costs and the FLAS Fellowship program 
supports the students who dedicate themselves to mastering a less commonly taught language. 

It is unfortunately the case that federal support for language instruction through the Title VI 
NRC and FLAS Fellowship programs has declined in both absolute and comparative terms. The 
size of the average Title VI NRC award is now approximately 40% below the level of the late 
1960s in constant dollars. The number of FLAS Fellowships awarded annually is one-half that of 
the late 1960s. Since 1994, the budget of the U.S. Department of Education has increased 30% in 
constant dollars, while the budget of Title VI and Fulbright-Hays 102(b)(6) programs has increased 
by only 6% in constant dollars. This foundation of our national foreign language competence is not 
being maintained, let alone expanded. 

An additional issue is that over time new authorizations have been added to the original 
Title VI legislation. The rationale for these authorizations is solid, and without a doubt they add to 
the nation’s competence in foreign language instruction. However, funding for these new Title VI 
programs has never been equal to their requirements, as also has been the case for the previously 
authorized NRC and FLAS Fellowship programs. We support all these programs. 

Taken together, the Title VI programs can be thought of as a pipeline that draws in students 
at one end and produces foreign-language trained experts at the other. The NRC outreach programs 
to K-12 schools help attract children to foreign language learning. The Undergraduate International 
Studies and Foreign Languages (UISFL) program supports recruitment of undergraduates and 
enrichment of the undergraduate international curriculum, as does the International Institute for 
Public Policy (IIPP) program (which focuses on minority-serving institutions.) The Language 
Resource Center (LRC) program supports basic research on language learning and language teacher 
training. The American Overseas Research Centers (AORC) program supports training of U.S. 
students and faculty abroad. The International Research and Studies (IRSP) program supports 
research on curricular materials and other ways to advance foreign language and area training. The 
Technological Innovation and Cooperation for Foreign Information Access (TICFIA) supports the 
application of new information technology to obtain access to foreign language and area 
information. The Business and International Education (BIE) program supports the introduction of 
foreign language training and international courses as part of the business curriculum, and the 
Centers for International Business Education and Research (CIBER) program supports language 
and international training and research as pan of the graduate business curriculum. Finally, the 
National Resource Centers provide the M.A. and Ph.D, training that produces the nation’s foreign 
language and area experts in higher education and federal agencies. 

Several overseas activities that support the overall Title VI mission are funded under the 
Fulbright-Hays 102(b)(6) authorization. The Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad (DDRA) 
program supports foreign language and area research abroad by Ph.D. candidates. This vital 
program is virtually the only source of support for dissertation research in regions such as the 
Balkans, the Caspian Basin, Africa, or Central Asia. The Faculty Research Abroad (FRA) program 
is a post-doctoral program that is likewise a unique asset for research in difficult areas. The Group 
Projects Abroad (GPA) and Seminars Abroad-Bilateral Projects (SABP) programs are extremely 
useful mechanisms for recruiting, retraining, or upgrading K-12 teacher and college faculty skills in 
foreign languages and area knowledge. Together, the overseas components of the office of 
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International Education and Graduate Programs of Studies, are a necessary and integral component 
of the Title VI effort to provide foreign language expertise in federal agencies. 

In summation, we believe that the Title VI programs in general, and the NRC and FLAS 
programs in particular, have been an extraordinarily successful and cost-effective mechanism for 
providing foreign language competence to federal agencies, particularly in the less commonly 
taught languages. Because of Title VI, U.S. colleges and universities have developed remarkable 
programs of language and area study that could not have been duplicated in government by an 
expenditure of five or even ten times the Title VI appropriation. By the same token, the most 
efficient and cost-effective mechanism for increasing the federal government’s access to personnel 
competent in foreign languages would be to increase the funding of all Title VI programs. Title VI 
appropriations in the 1960s were sufficient to induce colleges and universities to make substantial 
investments in foreign language training and instruction in the less commonly taught languages. In 
contrast, the level of funding of recent years has been barely sufficient to maintain a holding 
pattern, The Congress has the capacity to redress the situation through the appropriations process 
for HEA Title VI and Fulbright-Hays 102(b)(6) programs. 


September 18. 2000 
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NATION AL COUNCIL OF STATE SUPERVISORS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



NCSSFL 


September 13,2000 

Senator Thad Cochran, Chair 
Senate Government Affairs Subcommittee on 
International Security, Proliferation and 
Federal Services 

326 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Cochran: 

As president of the National Council of State Supervisors of Foreign Languages, I am writing to 
underscore the importance of the senate subcommittee hearing regarding national foreign language 
needs. The members of the National Council of State Supervisors of Foreign Languages provide 
leadership for the development and maintenance of foreign language education throughout the country. 
Our goal is to promote foreign language study for all students at all levels. 

Departments of Education across this county arc developing state standards in the academic content 
areas. The standards establish high expectations for what students should know and be able to do upon 
graduation from high school. In an era of competing demands for both human and material resources, 
the need to promote the study of other languages among our nation’s policy makers has never been 
more acute. 

During the hearings regarding national foreign language needs, you will hear testimony from experts 
related to the importance of educating all children to communicate in English as well as another 
language. Wc know that our children already live in a country that is inextricably linked to its 
neighbors around the world. The globalization of the economy and of Internet technology requires 
students to be proficient in at least two languages. In addition, evidence abounds to the cognitive, 
academic and societal benefits for students who learn other languages. 

We can no longer meet the increasing needs of our global society with the current state of foreign 
language education in our nation’s schools. Only a few states are providing all children, beginning in 
the elementary grades, with the opportunity to learn other languages. Too few states require students to 
study more than two years of another language. Our nation's children must benefit from the 
educational advantages that children in other countries are receiving. In countries around the world 
children are learning a second and often a third language. Our children deserve an education that will 
prepare them to communicate with peoples of the world. 

Thank you for holding this hearing regarding the nation’s foreign language needs. 

Sincerely, 

Virginia S. Ballinger, President 
NCSSFL 
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University Information Services 


Senator Thad Cochran, Chair 

Senate Government Affairs Subcommittee on International Security, 

Proliferation and Federal Services 
326 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

September 19, 2000 

Re.: second subcommittee hearing on current language policies and future solutions to 
language problems in the United States. 


Dear Senator Cochran, 

As a member of IALL (International Association for Language Learning 
Technology), I am writing in support of language and culture education as vital to 
continued US leadership in the global economy, national security, and to the general 
cultural education of our children. Within the context of these issues, our membership 
works toward the goal of improving language instruction through the use of technology. 
It is our mission to help teachers better prepare their students for the challenges of social 
interaction in a culturally and linguistically diverse world and nation. To improve 
international understanding and relations between different peoples, the US citizenry 
must possess the functional linguistic abilities to participate in the culture of their 
counterparts and contemporaries. Such participation requires intensive language 
instruction at all levels of education and training from K-12 to the university and beyond. 

The widespread use of communication technologies, especially the Internet, is 
bringing more and more US students, researchers, teachers, business people, and citizens 
into immediate and social contact with cultures and societies from around the world. 
Within this rapidly growing networked community of scientists, entrepreneurs, doctors, 
and educators, it is important for Americans to attain a level of discourse in a foreign 
language and culture to interpret situations correctly and ensure the success of political, 
business, educational, and scientific enterprises. In addition to US professionals, who 
need to understand materials specific to their discipline, our political leaders must also be 
able and ready to understand legal documents and political speeches crucial to 
international policy and national security. 

As a result of technological advancements in the area of global communications, 
the need for strong proficiency skills through foreign language education has never been 
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more necessary than now. To reach our objective of moving foreign language programs 
to a communicative and literacy based model, I propose the following: 

Comprehensively support a nationwide focus on reflective teaching and learning 
practices that foster functional literacy in language and cultural education. 

Advance faculty and student work in the new learning environments of the digital age, 
through professional development, curriculum development, research, and coordination 
of technology support for teaching and learning foreign languages. 


Sincerely, 


Edward M. Dixon, Ph.D. 

Academic Technology Coordinator 

For Languages and Linguistics 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 20057 
Dixone@georeetown.edu 
202-687-5766 
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Alliance 

of Associations of Teachers of Japanese 


AT) — NCJLT 


Campus box 279 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80309-0279 
Tel.: (303) 492-5487 


aatj@coiorado.edu 
www.colorado.edu/ealld/atj 
Fax: (303) 492-5856 


September 18, 2000 
Senator Thad Cochran, Chair 

Senate Government Affairs Subcommittee on International Security, Proliferation 
and Federal Services 
326 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Rc: National Language Needs and Capabilities 
Dear Senator Cochran: 

I would like to address the importance of language study to our nation’s future. Our country’s 
ability to sustain and build on its current economic and strategic success depends on the ability of 
large numbers of Americans to understand and relate to the rest of the world. A critical component 
of that ability is the capability of functioning in another country’s language; equally important is a 
knowledge of other cultures, and such knowledge is embedded in language and inextricable from it. 

Foreign language study is important at all educational levels. Language instruction should begin in 
the early years of schooling, but its importance should be reinforced by a stronger commitment to 
foreign languages in the nation’s colleges and universities, whose mission includes training and 
certifying language teachers. The admissions requirements of institutions of higher education send 
a message down die line about the importance of foreign language study; so does an emphasis on 
study abroad and other overseas experiences, for both students and teachers. 

In the case of Japanese, one of the “less commonly taught” but strategically important languages, 
enrollments have been increasing or steady over the past decade or more at the tertiary level; at the 
pre-college level, they have increased dramatically, as school districts and parents perceive the 
advantage their children will gain from knowledge of an important foreign language and an 
acquaintance with its culture. Other languages have shown similar patterns. Even this growth, 
however, is inadequate to fill the demands of businesses for employees with international and 
multicultural experience, or the need of the federal government to fill 34,000 positions annually that 
require foreign language skills. 

The Association of Teachers of Japanese and the National Council of Japanese Language Teachers, 
which together represent several thousand of the nation’s teachers of Japanese at all levels of 
instruction, urge the federal government to support and encourage the study of foreign languages 
through programs of support for overseas study by teachers and students, through encouragement 
and facilitation of the presence of foreign scholars and teachers on US campuses, and through 
financial and logistic support for pre- and in-service training of qualified language teachers. 

In partnership with language study, area studies are an important pan of building an intern alionally 
competent and sophisticated citizenry. Their decline on many university campuses, and the complete 
absence from the curriculum at many elementary and secondary schools of the study of non- 
Occidental areas of the world, is a disturbing trend. Again, we hope that the federal government will 
show leadership in promoting_arca studie s as w ell as language and culture studies. The relatively 
modest investment in programs of international exchange for teachers and students will pay off 
handsomely in the future in the form of an increasingly international, multicultural, tolerant, and 
strong nation. 



Executive Director 
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SOUilTERS CONFERENCE ON LANGUAGE TEM 


Lynne McClendon. Executive Director 
165 Lazy Laurel Chase 
Roswell. GA 30076 
telephone 770-992- 1 256 
lynncmcc@inindspring.com 


Senator Thad Cochran, Chair 
Senate Government Affairs Subcommittee on 
International Security, Proliferation and Federal Services 
326 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

September 9, 2000 

Dear Senator Cochran: 

On behalf of the Southern Conference on Language Teaching, we welcome the discussions 
regarding national foreign language needs and capabilities in the United States. While there are 
many wonderful foreign language initiatives throughout the southern region as well as across the 
United States, your committee’s support for these and additional programs can strengthen the 
possibilities of producing fluent speakers of other languages who can strengthen both the US 
economic development and security. Upon a recent flight, I came across an article in the August 
2000 Delta Sky magazine entitled, “Our Multilingual Corporate World,” from which the following 
passage is taken. 

Language is the vehicle for the understanding and appreciation of different ways 
of conducting, business and developing relationships. As trade continues to reach 
around the world, the advantage of speaking other languages will increase, and 
American schools will be challenged to do a better job of teaching them. (p. 50) 

Part of the key to doing a “better job of teaching them (languages)” has to do with when students 
begin their foreign language acquisition and how long it is pursued. Many states have initiatives 
which call for elementary programs. Georgia is one such state which sponsors a certain number of 
model elementary foreign language sequential programs throughout the state Many of the 
programs now have students in middle school. We feel that these students will continue to be 
successful language students in high school as well as having the opportunity to take up other 
languages to enhance further opportunities for themselves, and, in the long run, for the workplace 
they will enter in 2010 and beyond. In addition to acquiring valuable second language skills and 
fluency, these students will outperform other students in college tests like the SAT. In the August 
30, 2000 edition of the Atlanta Journal and Constitution (section C), it was revealed that while 
there was a correlation between the number of years students took math and the student’s good 
performance on the SAT “the difference was even more apparent in foreign language. Students 
who took at least three years of foreign language scored 1 044 nationally and 1051 in Georgia. ” 
Unfortunately, the article goes on to say that “60 percent of the test takers took at least three years 
of foreign language nationally, while in Georgia, only 30 percent did, according to the College 
Board report.” We feel that a different picture will emerge when our elementary students in these 
model programs who continue on their foreign language track take the SAT in their junior and 
senior years. 
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Another example, this time a local initiative, comes from the Lexington school district in South 
Carolina. This system has articulated elementary foreign language programs in four languages. 
There are now juniors in one of the high schools in which many of the students have received 
French instruction since the first grade. 

Prince George’s (VA) French immersion program is one of the most advanced language programs 
in the country that offers a continuous and comprehensive foreign language education from 
kindergarten through 12th grade. Their students have won many awards and have been recognized 
by the French Embassy. 


White there are other examples of state and local, initiatives, they are limited. Don’t we want to 
increase these types of programs so that more students, will have the same wonderful opportunities 
to not only acquire second language skills but also to enhance their native language capabilities and 
seize learning opportunities with enthusiasm? Don’t we want our own students, as they take roles 
in education, business, and government, to speak to and with their counterparts around the world 
and to speak on behalf of the United States in languages understood by others in the global 
community? Don’t we want our students, as they take on future roles of parents, to be able to 
share language enrichment with their children so that they have a head start on being successful 
students? If these are desirable goals for the citizens of the United States, then all of us, including 
government need-to work together to make it happen. Where would the US be today had not 
national attention been brought to the scientific capabilities of Russia, the then Soviet Union of the 
1950s, compared to those of the United States? Thus same national attention and support is 
needed to advance the study of foreign language in our schools at an early age with articulated 
continued study into high school and beyond. 


Your consideration of these issues is greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely, 



Lynne McClendon 
SCOLT Executive Director 
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National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages 


September 18, 2000 

Senator Thad Cochran, Chair 

Senate Government Affairs Subcommittee on 

International Security, Proliferation & Federal Services 
326 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

Dear Senator Cochran: 

On behalf of the National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages 
(NCOLCTL) , I am writing to provide written testimony for your subcommittee hearings on 
Thursday, September 14 and Tuesday, September 19 on national language needs and capabilities 
in the United States. 

The National Center for State Courts (NCSC) recently issued a recruitment notice for court 
interpreters. Of the ten targeted languages, nine were less commonly taught languages (LCTLs), 
ranging from Arabic to Polish to Vietnamese. Moreover, the languages being considered for 
future interpreter training program development by the NCSC included Ghdjarati, Punjabi, and 
Tongan. 

I am certain that the testimony that you have been hearing over the past several days has made 
abundantly clear that the importance of American competence in languages other than French, 
German and Spanish has never been greater. Most certainly there are and will remain 
international concerns related to political stability, economic competitiveness and world peace 
that demand a sufficient base of expertise in what have sometimes been called the “critical 
languages”. But as should be evident from the NCSC announcement, the needs are equally great 
on the domestic front. Health care, civil and criminal law, the electronic and pnnt media; these 
areas demand American expertise in the LCTLs. 

In the decade of the Council’s work seeking collective solutions to common problems, two 
fundamental motivations have shaped our mission. First we believe that within the American 
language instructional profession at all levels - primary, secondary and tertiary — what is most 
important is to maintain the freedom for language choice. We must continue to maximize the 
possibilities for Americans to pursue language study whatever their motivation, be it professional 
or more purely personal. 


The National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages 
The National Foreign Language Center at the University of Maryland 
1029 Vermont Avenue, N W., Suite 1000, Washington, DC 20005 
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Second, it has become even clearer in more recent years that America's greatest natural resource 
with respect to language expertise for ail national needs, both domestically and internationally, is 
her heritage language learner population. In homes as well as more formal instructional settings, 
from recent immigrants to fifth generation descendants, the development of language and 
cultural expertise by thousands of heritage language learners is critical. It can and should provide 
the foundation for meeting the very sorts of crisis-level challenges that representatives from the 
Department of Defense detailed during their testimony to you on Thursday of last week. 

On behalf of the Council, my deepest thanks for your tune and attention to these matters. With 
all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

Scott McGinnis, Ph.D. 

Executive Director 
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Foreign Language Education Improvement Amendments Act of 1999 (Introduced in the Senate) 

S 601 IS 


106th CONGRESS 
1st Session 

S. 601 

To improve the foreign language assistance program. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

March II, 1999 

Mr. COCHRAN introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions 


A BILL 

To improve the foreign language assistance program. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled , 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Foreign Language Education Improvement Amendments Act of 
1999'. 

SEC. 2. FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

(a) FEDERAL SHARE- Section 7203 of the Foreign Language Assistance Act of 1994 (20 U.S.C. 
7513) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by striking three years* and inserting ‘riot less than three and not more 
than five years’; 

(2) in subsection (b), by adding at the end the following: 
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'(3) HEAVILY IMPACTED SCHOOLS- The Secretary shall use 50 percent of the funds 
appropriated to carry out this part for a fiscal year to award grants for foreign language 
programs serving students in elementary schools or secondary schools described in section 
1 1 14(a)(1)(B), and notwithstanding subsection (c) the Federal share of the cost of such 
programs shall be 100 percent.’; and 

(3) in subsection (c)~ 

(A) by striking paragraph (2); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) as paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively. 

(b) APPLICATIONS- Section 7204(b) of the Foreign Language Assistance Act of 1994 (20 U.S.C. 
7514(b)) is amended-- 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as paragraphs (4) and (5); 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the following: 

'(2) make effective use of technology such as computer assisted instruction, language 
laboratories, or distance learning; 

‘(3) promote innovative activities such as immersion, partial immersion, or content-based 
instruction;’; 

(3) in paragraph (4) (as redesignated by paragraph (1)), by striking 'or 1 after the semicolon; 

(4) in paragraph (5) (as redesignated by paragraph (1)), by striking the period and inserting '; 
or'; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following: 

'(6) involve consortia with elementary schools or secondary schools. 1 . 

(c) INCENTIVE PAYMENTS- Section 7205(a) of the Foreign Language Assistance Act of 1 994 
(20 U.S.C. 7515(a)) is amended by striking 'provides to students attending such school’ and 
inserting 'initiates’. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS- Section 7206 of the Foreign Language 
Assistance Act of 1994 (20 U.S.C. 7516) is amended-- 

(1) by striking '$35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995’ and inserting '$50,000,000 for fiscal year 
2000’; and 

(2) by striking '$20,000,000' and inserting ’$25,000,000'. 
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United States 
of America 


Congressional 'Record 

PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 106 th CONGRESS. FIRST SESSION 


Vol. 145 WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1999 No. 39 

Senate 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend the Foreign Language 
Assistance Program which is administered under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

The Foreign Language Education Improvement 
Amendments of 1999 make changes that encourage 
and make possible the teaching of a second lan- 
guage to students in elementary and secondary 
schools with limited resources — in particular, those 
schools heavily impacted by the unique problems of 
educating a high population of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

My bill also provides schools an incentive to 
initiate foreign language programs, promotes tech- 
nology, distance learning, and other innovative 
activities in the effective instruction of a foreign 
language. 

Recent research about the human brain and 
language acquisition, which we’ve heard a lot about 
in connection to the teaching of reading and early 
childhood development, revealed that the ability to 
learn new languages is highest between birth and 
age six. ‘Windows of opportunity’ is how a Febru- 
ary 3, 1997, Time article described this neurologi- 
cal function, which effectively is open and pliable 
during the early years of life and closes by the age 
of ten. 

We all know, from personal and other practical 
experience, that of course, people learn foreign 
languages beyond the age of ten. But, the enlighten- 
ing fact of the research is that humans learn lan- 
guages easier, and best at an early age. 

The National School Boards Association publi- 
cation, School Board News, printed an article in 
July, 1997 that describes early foreign language 


programs, and the benefits of learning languages 
early: 

According to the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL) in Washington, D.C., the early study of a 
second language offers many benefits for students, 
including gains in academic achievement, positive 
attitudes toward diversity, increased flexibility in 
thinking, greater sensitivity to language, and a bet- 
ter ear for listening and pronunciation. Foreign 
language study also improves children’s under- 
standing of their native language, increase creativ- 
ity, helps students get better SAT scores, and in- 
crease their job opportunities. 

The evidence shows that children who learn 
foreign languages score higher in all academic 
subjects than those who speak only English. Most 
developed countries recognize this and, according 
to the National Foreign Language Center, the United 
States is alone in not teaching foreign languages 
routinely before the age of twelve. Congress recog- 
nized the need for foreign language study when it 
passed Goals 2000 in 1994, making foreign lan- 
guage acquisition an education priority. 

In February of this year, the Center for Applied 
Linguistics released the results of a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education funded survey of foreign lan- 
guage teaching in preschool through 12th grade in 
the United States. The results show a rising aware- 
ness and increase in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, but in the 31 percent of elementary schools 
that offer foreign language instruction, only 21 
percent have proficiency as the goal of the program. 
Among the most frequently cited problems facing 
foreign language programs were inadequate fund- 
ing, inadequate in-service teacher training, teacher 
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shortages and a lack of sequencing from elementary 
to secondary school. 

This survey is a good snapshot of the state of the 
teaching of foreign languages K-12 in our country, 
ft can be read as encouraging: that we know we 
should be teaching languages earlier; that more 
schools are attempting to teach foreign languages; 
and that more languages are being taught. It also 
clearly shows where we need improvement: that we 
need to show accomplishment in teaching our stu- 
dents foreign languages; that more schools need to 
have the resources to offer the necessary course 
work for attaining this skill; and, that foreign lan- 
guages should be a priority. 

The advantages of having foreign language 
ability range from greater opportunities for college 
admission to fulfilling national security needs. The 
National Council for Languages and International 
Studies found that the top attainable skill cited as a 
determining factor for likely college admission is 
foreign language proficiency. There are also social 
and cultural tolerance advantages that the National 
Council for Languages and International Studies 
and others cite, which most of us can appreciate. 
According to a February 1998, USA Today survey, 
top executives of America’s businesses cited a need 
for and lack of foreign language skills twice as great 
as any other skill in demand. The National Foreign 
Language Center published a 1999 report titled, 
Language and National Security for the 21st Cen- 
tury: The Federal Role in Supporting National Lan- 
guage Capacity. This report is very compelling in 
its review of the need for military and civilian 
personnel with foreign language capability, and the 
lack thereof in our current and rising workforces. 
Here are some quotes from that report: 

For example, the admission of a DEA official in 
September, 1997 that the agency lacks sufficient 
Russian language expertise to combat organized 
crime in groups from the former Soviet Union 
indicates a shortfall in supply of such expertise. 

***** 

The Foreign Service reports that only 60% of its 
billets requiring language are at present filled, with 


waivers applied to the other 35%. 

***** 

Clearly, the academic system falls short in pro- 
ducing speakers minimally qualified to hold jobs 
requiring the use of foreign language, which is why 
the federal language programs exist and why the 
language training business in the private sector is so 
successful. 

The same report further explains that the lan- 
guage training business is estimated to be $20 
billion internationally. That is money spent by our 
government, our businesses and individuals to teach 
adults a skill essential in the global relationships of 
industry, diplomacy, defense, and higher educa- 
tion. 

The evidence of need is great, and yet there is a 
lack of sufficient foreign language training at the K- 
12 level. We have one program in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act aimed at providing 
incentives and giving grants to schools for this 
purpose. It is a program that is currently funded at 
just $5 million for a few matching grants in a 
handful of states. However, the section of this law 
providing a grant for schools that offer foreign 
language instruction programs has never been 
funded. A frustrating aspect of this good program is 
that the schools in the most need of the assistance 
can’t afford the ante. My amendments establish a 50 
percent set aside for schools serving the most disad- 
vantaged students, and eliminates the matching 
share requirement for those schools. This bill also 
increases the annual authorization for the program 
from $55,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

I hope that we will give greater attention to this 
program when we make funding decisions, so that 
schools without the advantages of plentiful re- 
sources can provide their students with a high 
quality and competitive education. 

My amendments to the ESEA Foreign Lan- 
guage Assistance Program will provide new oppor- 
tunities and encouragement to our school children, 
teachers, and parents, so wc can better meet our 
global business challenges and national security 
needs. 
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Schools Desperate for Foreign-Language Teachers 


By Emily Wax 

Washington Post Staff Writer 
Tuesday, July 4, 2000; Page A09 

At the high school in Paxton, III., 
students sat in their classroom 
this year listening to a fuzzy voice 
on a tape recorder recite a series 
of French vocabulary words. 
Nearby, a teacher was behind her 
desk ready to adjust the volume 
or pop a tape into the VCR for a 
lesson on French grammar. 


— On the Wei 

• National 
Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education 

• Deo, of Ed. Office 
of Bilingual 
Education 
■ National 
Association for Bilingual 
Education 

- Why Bilingual Education? 


From the Post 



If the students had any questions 
about the language they were 
studying, they were out of luck. 
Their teacher knew less French 
than they did. 

"We were really struggling to 
find a French teacher," said Jim 
Flaherty, the principal at 
Paxton-Buckley-Loda High 
School. But Flaherty said he 
won't subject students to lessons 
on tape next year. "We finally 
decided that we just won't teach 
French in the fall," he said. "It's 
just not right." 

Many schools across the country 
face a similar problem: They 
can’t find enough 
foreign-language teachers. 
Teacher associations and school 


- Teaching in Tongues: Schools, 
Children Must Struggle to 
Overcome Language Barrier (The 
Washington Post, April 24, 2000) 

• Riley Endorses Two-Way 
Bilingual Education (The 
Washington Post, March 16, 2000) 

• Court Allows California Bilingual 
Ban (The Washington Post, Aug. 2, 
1998) 

• Education Pent. Faults 
Anti-Bilingual Measure (The 
Washington Post, April 28, 1998) 

• Region a Melting Pot of Bilingual 
Ed Programs (The Washington Post, 
July 28, 1998) 


From Education Week 

• Arizona, Colorado Look to Curtail 
Bilingual Education (Education 
Week, June 7, 2000) 

Bilingual Instruction in Calif. 

Less Consistent Since Prop, 227 
(Education Week, May 3, 2000) 

E-Mail This Article 
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district recruiters say it's simply an issue of supply and demand. In a 
booming global economy, more students than ever want to learn foreign 
languages. But people who are fluent in a foreign language can make far 
more money as translators in the corporate world than as teachers on a 


public school payroll. 


Help 


'I get calls weekly from superintendents and principals begging for 
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candidates," said Jean LeLoup, an associate professor of Spanish at the 
State University of New York at Cortland. "In the mid-1970s, you 
couldn't find a job teaching a foreign language; taking a foreign 
language was just not in vogue. But look at today. Everyone wants to 
know languages.” 

Some schools, like Flaherty's, have dealt with the shortage by canceling 
classes. Others have resorted to using uncertified teachers or 
distance-learning programs. Some schools have filled slots by recruiting 
in France, Spain and Mexico, while others have turned their English and 
social studies teachers into foreign- language instructors. 

The demand for foreign- language classes has grown as parents and 
students have realized how marketable a second language is, said 
LeLoup, who is also a coordinator for Foreign Language Teach, a Web 
site for foreign-language teachers. And while U.S. schools used to start 
the lessons in high school, parents now want their children to begin 
much earlier. 

From 1987 to 1997, the number of foreign-language students in 
elementary schools increased by nearly 10 percent, according to a study 
released last year by the D.C.-based Center for Applied Linguistics. The 
study also found that teacher shortages were widespread. 

LeLoup said universities need to encourage more of their students to 
become foreign-language teachers by telling them about the number of 
jobs available. But educators also say that young adults with language 
skills soon discover they can make twice as much money as translators. 

"There are openings now in almost all major corporations for people 
who know a second language," said Harriet Barnett, a consultant at 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. "And they 
offer bigger bucks than leaching." 

Anita Wicker, 30, could have earned a good income as a full-time 
translator but decided she wanted to teach. After graduating in May from 
Arkansas Stale University, she got 19 job offers to teach Spanish in 
public schools. She took a job at a high school in West Memphis, Ark. 

But she will supplement her S27.750 starting teacher's salary by 
translating at a factory where many Mexican immigrants work, a job that 
will pay her $75 an hour. And she also will work part-time in the court 
system, which pays translators $300 a day. 

Wicker said many students at her university were majoring in foreign 
languages, but most planned to go into international business. 

Some schooi officials say part of the answer is to let schools hire 
foreign-language speakers who want to teach without making them go 
through the normal certification process, which involves many courses 
in education. Others are dubious of that approach, fearing a lowering of 
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teaching standards. 

A few schools in California, Colorado and New Mexico have persuaded 
teachers of other subjects to get retrained as foreign-language teachers, 
using this carrot: a language-immersion program in a foreign country. 
Several educators say more schools need to offer that incentive. 

There have been several federal grants to send teachers to Spain and 
Mexico for retraining, said Mike Wittig, at the National Registration 
Center for Study Abroad. "You make it appealing for teachers to learn a 
language," Wittig said. 

An increasing number of schools are importing foreign-language 
teachers from French- and Spanish-speaking countries. Typically, these 
are instructors who taught English as a foreign language in their native 
country and they seem to have little trouble making the switch. One 
advantage of this approach is that the teachers can share their culture 
with their U.S. students. 

Spain has sent several hundred Spanish teachers to schools across the 
United States. In the Washington area, Arlington will have five teachers 
from Spain this fall and Loudoun County two. 

Prince George's County has 35 openings for foreign-language teachers 
and is getting so few applicants that its administrators are talking with 
Mexican officials about importing Spanish teachers for three-year stints. 
The number of foreign-language students in Prince George's has 
increased 15 percent in the last five years, said Pat Barr-Harrison, 
supervisor of the school system's foreign language program. 

Dollie Zimmerman, who was bom in Argentina and has spent most of 
her life in Spain, moved from Madrid last year to teach Spanish in 
Bolivar, Tenn., for three years under an agreement between the 
Tennessee and Spanish governments. 

Her husband, Eugenio Cormick, also a teacher, is not part of that 
program but found a similar job right away. He is teaching Spanish to 
summer-school students in Memphis public schools. 

"I came here and there were so many jobs," said Cormick, who works 
hard to share his culture with his students, most of whom have never 
been to Spain or Central America. "It was very unexpected, ft may be 
hard for the schools, but for us it is a wonderful opportunity." 


© 2000 The Washington Post Company 
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THE SAT. GPA. AP COURSES. THESE ARE 
the components of mostapplicadons. But for 
dozens of students entering in the fall of 2000 
at nine prestigious colleges, one of the pieces 
of the application was a Lego brick. 

The students are part of an experimental 
program, overseen by Harvard graduate stu- 
dent Deborah Bial, to research alternative 
methods of choosing freshmen. Bial put rough- 
ly 700 promising but underachieving New 
York public-high-school students through 
three hours of testing. None of the tests in- 
volved pencil and paper. Instead, students par- 
ticipated in workshops designed to identify 
traits like motivation and initiative that stand- 
ardized tests don’t measure. For example, one 
group of students was asked to duplicate a ro- 
bot out ofLegos. Students were rated on leader- 
ship and ability to work in agroup. 

The participating schools— Carleton, Col- 
orado, Beloit, Grinnell, Macalester, Penn 
State, Rutgers, Delaware and Michigan- 
joined the project because of frustration with 
the limits of current testing. ‘The most im- 
portant quality for a successful candidate to 
our college— and lots of small liberal-arts col- 
leges— is motivation,” said Paul Thiboutot, 
dean of admissions at Carleton. “We can read 
essays. But none of that tells us how motivat- 
ed someone is.” Building with Legos may help 
colleges build a better class. 


SOLDIERING ON 


TENN-HUTT! ALL RIGHT, YOU 
sorry excuse for a soldier! Still 
whining about what to do after 
graduation and how to pay for col- 
lege? One answer: ROTC, the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps. Depending on 
the service, you get some or ail of 
your tuition paid, plus a stipend. You 
work on campus, wear the uniform 
and learn leadership and fighting 
skills. You won’t be alone — there are 
cadets at nearly 3,000 colleges, with 
470 ROTC units posted nationwide. 

After college, you’re an officer 
and have to serve: eight years 
combined active and reserve duty in 
the Army, four years of active duty 
for the Air Force or three years of 
active duty for the Navy. All of which 
is a whole other kind of education. 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES 


SO YOU THINK THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE HAS CONQUERED THE WORLD? 
Well, if you want to go to college, think again. American colleges i 
and universities are tightening foreign-language requirements. 
Blame political correctness — plus a growing awareness of J I 

American linguistic deficiencies.This spring the Depart- A 

ments of Education and State began to develop poli- & 

cies to improve the teaching of other languages. i 

And educators are embracing the idea: the Uni- ^ 

versities of Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Ari- L^K” 

zona, among others, require students to pass 
oral and written exams in a foreign language to j[ 
graduate, and the state of Kentucky requires Ur ^ fp 

two foreign-language courses in high school. It’s J| 
the price of admission to a global culture. (p fj-\ 


34 HOW TO GET INTO COI.1.EGK 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF MARCIA HARMON ROSENBUSCH, DIRECTOR, - 
NATIONAL K- 12 FOREIGN LANGUAGE RESOURCE CENTER, 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

I write as Director of the National K-12 Foreign Language Resource Center at Iowa State 
University. The mission of our Center is the improvement of student learning of foreign 
languages in our nation’s elementary and secondary schools. From our work with foreign 
language teachers throughout the nation, it is clear that these teachers are deeply 
committed to preparing students linguistically and culturally for their future in a diverse 
nation and world. 

I hear their stories and I know they inspire in their students curiosity about the world, 
respect for others, and an appreciation of cultural and ethnic groups — as well as a love for 
language. I know that their job extends well beyond the school day as they advocate in 
their school, community, and beyond for strong foreign language programs. 

Yet the most common foreign language experience of our nation's students today is still 
just two years of study at the high school level. Foreign language teachers know that two 
years of language study does not result in useable skills; they know that long sequences 
of language study are necessary for students to acquire significant skills. Yet they report 
that the development of these sequences and the achievement of programs of excellence 
seem almost impossible to attain in their schools. 

One of the most difficult barriers teachers address is budgetary. School administrators 
and school boards rarely choose to invest limited financial resources in expanding foreign 
language education to the early grades. The need for building repair, reduction of class 
size, and other important basics take precedence in funding. Yet even when these needs 
arc met, school administrators see few incentives to establish a strong foreign language 


program. 
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Expanding programs to new levels of instruction means that more teachers will be 
needed. Many of today’s foreign language teachers entered the field years ago 
encouraged by federal funding for teacher development institutes and study abroad 
opportunities. These teachers are nearing retirement. They know that just to maintain 
today’s programs, major efforts in teacher recruitment and training are necessary. To 
expand and strengthen these programs, it is clear that even greater resources are needed. 

The accomplished teachers we work with have sought professional development 
programs throughout their careers, often at their own expense. As a profession we know 
that it is crucial to the formation and continued excellence of foreign language teachers 
that they have opportunities to study on site in the countries and cultures of the language 
they teach. We recognize that creative ways of funding this critical experience in teacher 
preparation and on-going development must be made accessible. 

Teachers know that when children in elementary school begin a long sequence of foreign 
language instruction, the established middle school and high school curriculum must 
change as students reach those levels. Without curricular change at the upper levels, an 
early start is meaningless. Teachers need professional development opportunities that 
allow them to explore and redefine their curricula to meet this exciting challenge; and 
they need opportunities to enhance their language skills, cultural knowledge, and their 
skills in assessing student learning. 

Recognizing the importance of reflective practice, teacher preparation programs provide 
students with these strategies and experience with informal and formal classroom 
research. Our profession strongly supports basic and applied research because it is vital to 
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achieving credibility with stakeholders and influencing policy makers; and we recognize 
the critical role that public funding plays in meeting our profession’s need for research. 

Many teachers have told me how important the support from the Language Resource 
Centers (LRC) is to their work. They are eager to enrich their teaching with the 
curriculum materials developed and classroom-tested by teachers participating in LRC 
projects. They appreciate the access to assessment instruments specific to their language 
and level of teaching that the LRCs provide. They look to LRC professional development 
institutes to provide them with new strategies for teaching students who come to upper 
level classes with significant language skills already developed. They want to gain skill in 
using new technologies and to learn about technology resources that will enhance the 
study of language and culture for their students. 


Teachers believe that all of our nation’s students need the opportunity to develop and 

maintain proficiency in English and at least one other language to participate fully in the 

21 M century. Yet in spite of their commitment to this vision, they cannot achieve it alone. 

The Language Resource Centers exemplify a successful program that helps foreign 

language teachers make this vision a reality. The impact of the Language Resource 

Center program is expressed in the words of one teacher who attended a professional 

development institute at the National K-12 Foreign Language Resource Center: 

(This institute) has increased my effectiveness in the classroom, has 
improved the interest and performance of my students, and has turned me 
into someone who is much more capable and interested in making 
contributions to the profession in general. 1 am amazed when I consider 
how widespread the effects of my attendance are. I alone have impacted so 
many other teachers through conversations, materials exchanges, and 
presentations, I cat) hardly believe it. The effect of such networking, when 
multiplied by 40 people who attended the institute, is staggering! 
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At the National Foreign Language Center, our mission is to document the nation’s 
needs for language and to develop policy and planning for building capacity to meet 
those needs. Our position today is that the political, social, economic, and technological 
developments of the last decade dictate that foreign language be treated on a par with 
mathematics and science as vital to national security and deserving of similar Federal 
support. 

National crises have often provoked a Federal response in support of research and 
education in math and science: 

• The National Academy of Sciences was established in 1 863, at the height of the Civil 
War, in order to “whenever called upon by any department of the Government, 
investigate, examine, experiment, and report upon any subject of science or art;” 1 

• In anticipation of America’s entry into the First World War, the National Research 
Council came into being in 1916, “at the request of the President by the National 
Academy of Sciences, under its Congressional charter, as a measure of national 
preparedness” 2 ; 

• Asa response to the critical role of science and engineering in winning the Second 
World War, in 1950 the Congress established the National Science Foundation to 
“promote the progress of science; to advance the national health, prosperity, and 
welfare; to secure the national defense; and for other purposes.” 3 

• In 1958, the Congress passed the National Defense Education Act, whose goals 
included the advancement of math and science in higher education in the US. 

In all of these instances, the link between national security and math and science was 
clear and, thus, so too was the Federal mandate to build the nation’s capacity in these 
areas. These interventions have placed this nation in the front ranks internationally in a 
wide range of technical and scientific fields, and have created a comprehensive set of 
structures to advise the Federal Government on key issues of science and engineering 
(the NAS), perform key research as requested by agencies of the Federal Government 
(the NRC), and support academic-sector research in the sciences (the NSF). 

Similarly, foreign language has always been considered essential to national 
security and, as such, has been the target of Federal interventions. The Army Special 
Training Program was founded in 1942 to train linguists for World War II, and the 


1 “An Act to Incorporate the National Academy of Sciences,” March 3, 1863, Section 3. 

2 Executive Order No. 28S9 of May 11, 1918, Relating to the National Research Council. 

3 National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (USC 42 §1861 etseq.). 
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School of Language Studies of the Foreign Service Institute was founded in 1947. 4 Title 
VI of the National Defense Education Act (and its successor, the programs authorized by 
Title VI of the Higher Education Act and the companion Fulbright-Hays programs, both 
administered by the Department of Education) answered the security needs spotlighted by 
the launch of Sputnik in 1957. The National Security Education Program, created by the 
National Security Education Act of 1991, responded to the rapidly expanding needs for 
language and area expertise brought about by the fall of the Soviet Union and the general 
collapse of the bilateral world. In elementary and secondary education, the Congress 
authorized the Foreign Language Assistance Program (FLAP) in 1988 as a response to 
the newly emerging needs of globalization: “Proficiency in two or more languages should 
be promoted for all American students. Multilingualism enhances cognitive and social 
growth, competitiveness in the global marketplace, national security, and understanding 
of diverse people and cultures.” 5 

Over the past fifteen years, the language needs of the nation have exploded. The 
Federal mandate for language expertise has expanded with the needs, and now more 
languages at higher levels of proficiency must be taught to more current and potential 
military and civilian employees than ever before: 

• US troops deployed abroad: “More than 40,000 U.S. troops are or have been stationed 
in more than 140 nations (excluding NATO countries and Japan) since 1991, 
including every nation in Latin America, all but two of the fifteen successor states to 
the USSR, some forty nations in Africa, and throughout South and Southeast Asia. 
More than 140 languages are spoken in these nations. The ability to communicate 
with military' forces of other nations in a coalition, the ability to communicate with 

the people in a disaster stricken country', the ability to act as peace-keeper in 
situations such as Bosnia and Kosovo - all of these demand higher skills in listening, 
understanding, and speaking. Cultural awareness is essential in such operations. That 
awareness and understanding is facilitated by sound knowledge of the language.” 6 

• The Intelligence Community reports shortfalls in Central Eurasian, East Asian, and 
Middle Eastern languages. Shortfalls impact collection, processing, exploitation, and 
analysis of intelligence data. 7 

• The Federal Bureau of Investigation faces expanding language requirements for 
critical missions: “Every piece of foreign language material could be the key to 
solving the next big international drug case or maybe stopping a terrorist plot before 
the bomb goes off Last year, the FBI’s Language Specialists and Contract Linguists 
translated over one million pages of documents and countless hours of audio material. 
With the growing demand for certain languages, the work continues to back up. The 
information becomes perishable over a period of time, so the lead value diminishes 


4 Source: Muller, Kurt. 1986. Language Competence: Implications for National Security. New York: 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown University, and Praeger. 

5 20 USCS 7512 (3): Foreign Language Assistance Program: Findings. 

6 Language and the Department of Defense: Challenges for the 2 1“ Century. An interview with Glenn H. 
Nordin, Assistant Director of Intelligence Policy (Language and Training), Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, C 3 I. NFLC Policy Issues, VoL 2 number 2. December 1999. 

7 Testimony of Ellen Laipson, Vice Chairman, National Intelligence Council, before the Subcommittee on 
International Security, Proliferation and Federal Services, Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
September 14, 2000. 
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when the translation is delayed too long. When we’re talking about unaddressed work 
coming from critical national security-related investigations, the implications are 
sobering.” 8 

• The Administrative Office of the US Courts reports an annual increase of 1 5% in 
events requiring interpretation. 9 

• The State Department reports that only 60% of its Foreign Service billets requiring 
language are at present filled, with waivers applied to another 35% 10 

Unfortunately, while a clear argument can be made that language competence is as 
vital to national security as is math and science, the Federal response to building 
language capacity has been uneven. Continuing interest in and support for language have 
been mere shadows of the Federal support for education in math and science. Federal 
training programs address immediate and minimal requirements in response to imminent 
crises, but they are not sufficiently funded to produce the higher-level competencies in 
languages needed for the long term, nor can they mount the maintenance programs 
needed in the field on a continuing basis. Furthermore, these programs need significant 
investments in research and development to take full advantage of today’s advances in 
technology and cognitive science. By the same token, the Federal support for foreign 
language in our education system is paltry by any measure, with very limited funding 
available specifically for language in Title VI/F-H of the HEA, in FLAP, and in the 
NSEP. Finally, there exists no central facility, such as the NRC, to which Federal policy 
makers and language program designers and managers can turn for advice and assistance 
in improving the nation’s language capacity. 

Current and projected national security needs for foreign language competence 
require a concerted Federal strategy focused on foreign language, similar to that enjoyed 
by math and science over the years. Such a strategy should include: 

• A refocusing on the language requirements of Federal agencies responsible for 
national security and a greatly expanded budget for the DLI and FSI to meet those 
requirements; 

• The establishment of a Federal office responsible for comprehensive policy and 
planning for research and education to meet the language needs of the Federal 
government, similar to that of the NRC; 

• A greatly expanded effort in the Department of Education to broaden the base of 
language enrollments in our nation’s schools and universities, to train sufficient 
numbers of teachers for such expansion, to integrate the heritage language 
communities, to expand research, and to build field infrastructure in the profession, 


8 Testimony of David E. Alba, Assistant Director of the Investigative Services Division, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, before the Subcommittee on International Security, Proliferation and Federal Services, 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, September 14, 2000. 

9 Source: Marijke Van der Heide, Language Services Coordinator, Administrative Office of the US Courts. 
February 1 5, 2000. Interview with the William Rivers, Research Associate, The National Foreign Language 
Center. 

10 Source: Cohen, Bonnie, and Patrick Kennedy. Quote from: U.S. Congress. House Appropriations 
Committee, Subcommittee on Commerce, Justice, State and the Judiciary (Date: April 14. 1999). Text 
from: Federal News Service. Available from: Congressional Universe (Online Service). Bethesda, MD: 
Congressional Information Service. 
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particularly in the less commonly taught languages. These goals entail expansion of 
the existing programs dedicated to foreign language (the Foreign Language 
Assistance Program and Title VI/Fulbright-Hays), as well as new programs, as 
needed, 

• A major increase in NSEP funding directed at producing sufficient numbers of 
linguistically proficient college and university graduates intended to meet the 
immediate and projected professional needs of Federal agencies responsible for 
national security. 

The rationale for this particular set of recommendations is based on strengthening Federal 
language institutes as well as building both the K-12 and higher education programs to 
enhance the linguistically competent military and civilian Federal work force. Given the 
missions of the Defense Language Institute, the School ofLanguage Studies of the 
Foreign Service Institute, and other components of the Federal language training system, 
the first recommendation we make is to strengthen these as necessary, in particular by 
increasing funding levels to permit more training and research and development, to better 
meet immediate and long-term needs. The remainder of this testimony will focus on the 
role that America’s educational sector can play in meeting Federal requirements for 
language expertise for national security. 

The American K-12 system is capable of significant accomplishments in the 
commonly taught languages. Spanish programs in particular can produce large numbers 
of “advanced level” graduates on a consistent basis. The school system has significant 
capabilities in other languages, especially in French and German, but the numbers and 
proficiency levels in the other major languages taught at this level (Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian) at this time cannot satisfy the needs of the military. Only the 
Federally mandated DLI can guarantee that the pool of high school graduate recruits will 
meet the language and proficiency requirements of the DoD. In the long term, though, the 
K-12 system can be strengthened by increased funding for FLAP to seed new programs; 
to establish and support long sequences of K-12 programming, especially in secondary 
education; and to support immersion (particularly two-way immersion) programs. In 
addition, new funding is required to develop programs to train teachers in order to 
ameliorate the current teacher shortage in foreign languages at the K-12 level. This 
strengthening of the K-12 system will enable the DLI to mount more cost-effective 
programs and target higher levels of proficiency by building on substantive proficiency of 
high school graduates recruited to its programs. 

The higher education system is indeed capable of producing the higher-level 
proficiencies in a broader range of languages needed by the Federal government, thanks 
to decades of support from Title VI/F-H of the HEA. However, there are two distinct 
problems here. First, the high costs of low-enrollment programs make uncertain the 
adequate supply of competent graduates in the less commonly taught languages. 
Accordingly, Title VI/F-H should be strengthened to continue to build our nation’s 
capabilities in language, especially the less commonly taught languages. In particular, 
enhanced national infrastructure is needed, so that programs can be initiated and 
supported in any and all institutions desirous of teaching a broader range of languages, 
regardless of current constraints posed by low enrollment levels. The research needs in 
this regard are acute: adequate descriptions of contemporary languages are needed, as 
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many of the textbooks and learning materials used in Federal and academic programs are 
based on linguistic descriptions that are decades old. Furthermore, the contributions of 
informational and instructional technology are as yet little understood, and major research 
results in linguistics and cognitive science have yet to make their way to classrooms. 
Second, the USED, charged with developing the knowledge and human resources in 
language and international studies required by the country, has Title VI/F-H and FLAP in 
place, but their funding level cannot match the need to expand the numbers and deepen 
the competence of students in our schools, colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. 

An additional problem in the higher education system is the difficulty of 
producing the required language competence in the non-language professionals needed 
by Federal agencies. While professional translators and interpreters are needed, the most 
effective strategy is to recruit to government service a cadre of professionals - engineers, 
attorneys, physicians, agronomists, economists, political scientists, and the like - 
proficient in foreign languages, who are competent at practicing their professions in 
Federal agencies with global missions. The NSEP is the only program devoted 
exclusively to providing well-educated and linguistically competent professionals to 
Federal agencies charged with national security. With significantly increased funding, 
this program is capable of dramatically increasing the number of such professionals. 
Moreover, if the NSEP and higher education can produce professionals with high-level 
language competencies, the FSI can greatly expand its efforts to produce higher-level 
skills and to maintain proficiency over the course of a professional career. 

Finally, a central point of focus for language is needed in the Federal government, 
a place where educators as well as Federal policy makers can find and share information 
on language needs and capacity building, where they can receive assistance in program 
building, where coordination of research and development efforts can take place among 
Federal agencies and between the Federal and education sectors 

To conclude, these recommendations - increased funding for Federal language 
training programs, increased support for K-12 language training and teacher 
development, increased funding for student scholarships and fellowships and for faculty 
development higher education, and the establishment of a Federal focal point for 
language - constitute a concerted strategy for language and national security in the United 
States, on a par with the Federal effort in science and mathematics. It is time in this 
country for language to receive the kind of strategic support from the Federal government 
that math and science enjoy. The need is no less acute, and the threat to national security 
no less grave. 

September 1 9, 2000 

Richard D. Brecht, Ph D., Director 
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